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“ tranquillity’’ of England there are political 

crises just now in France, Germany and Belgium. 
In France, as we write, the problem of forming a new 
Ministry has not been definitely solved, but it seems 
likely that M. Painlevé will succeed and will step into 
M. Herriot’s shoes. It is not easy for foreigners to 
appreciate the object of such a change. It is rather 
as if Mr. Baldwin were to be succeeded by Mr. Cham- 
berlain or Mr. MacDonald by Mr. Snowden. M. 
Painlevé will be dependent upon the same _parlia- 
Mentary majority as was M. Herriot, and will probably 
choose as colleagues a good many of the same Ministers. 
He has attempted, however, to secure the collaboration 
both of M. Briand and M. Caillaux. Most Englishmen 
will hope that he will succeed with the former, and 
fail—or prudently change his mind—regarding the 
latter. It seems, indeed, rather a pity that M. Briand 
should not have become Prime Minister, for he is much 
the ablest, in a general sense, of all the leaders of the 
eft in France; but the Socialists objected to him 
much as our Labour Party might be expected to 
fefuse support to Mr. Lloyd George—and he would 
have had no secure majority in the Chamber. In 
any case M. Painlevé’s Government, if it comes into 
being, is not likely to enjoy a long life; partly because 
M. Painlevé understands mathematics better than 
he understands politics, and partly because the financial 
problem which has immediately to be faced is likely 
to bring down any Government which has not over- 
whelming prestige and authority. That a man of M. 
: ux’s reputation and past history should succeed 
in solving it, that is to say, in persuading the Senate 
to accept his proposals, is almost unbelievable. 


a marked contrast with the present political 


The German Presidential Elections present difficulties 
almost as serious. But it seems to be generally agreed 
that Dr. Marx, the candidate of the combined Repub- 
lican parties, is likely to obtain a substantial majority 
—and election results appear to be more predictable 
in Germany than in any other country in Europe. 
The candidature of General Hindenburg, however, 
as the nominee of the Right is very interesting, for 
the votes which he secures should represent the present 
high-water-mark of German Nationalism and Mon- 
archism. For Hindenburg is a great national figure, 
in rather the same sort of way in which Kitchener 
was a great figure in England. He did not show 
himself to be a military genius, but he exhibited moral 
qualities which must command respect and admiration. 
When the Kaiser and Crown Prince had crossed the 
frontier into Holland, and Ludendorff with a squash 
hat, a false passport, and a shaven upper lip had 
flown for refuge to Sweden, Hindenburg remained in 
command at the front, performing the patriotic duty 
of supervising the orderly withdrawal and demobili- 
sation of the army—and this at a moment when the 
majority of German officers scarcely dared to wear 
their epaulettes and were trying to be polite to their 
lance-corporals. We believe and certainly hope that 
General Hindenburg will not win the Presidential 
Election, but he is much the most distinguished and 
reputable military candidate that could have been 
put forward, and his poll should be a valuable index 


of German opinion in 1925. 
* * * 


M. Vandervelde, the leader of the Belgian Labour 
Party, set to work on Wednesday to try to form a 
Government. As we write, the result of his negotiations 
is unknown, but his chances of success are considered 
small. The General Election has made his party the 
largest in the new Chamber, but it is only seventy-nine 
as against the Catholics’ seventy-eight. Besides these 
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two big groups there ate the Liberals with twenty-two 
seats, the Communists with two, and the Flamingant 
extremists with six. M. Vandervelde’s aim is to 
get a “ Democratic” ministry, composed of Socialists, 
Catholics and Liberals; but both the Catholics and 
the Liberals are shy. If this attempt at coalition 
fails, it is theoretically possible, but exceedingly im- 
probable in fact, that M. Vandervelde might form a 
purely Labour ministry, and carry on, as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald did here, in a minority with some general 
understanding of support from other parties. An 
alternative suggestion is the formation of what is 
called a “ Business Government.” Whatever event- 
ually happens, no serious change is likely in Belgian 
politics, either at home or abroad. M. Vandervelde’s 
attitude to France and Germany is essentially the 
same as that of M. Theunis, M. Jaspar and M. Hymans. 
Among domestic affairs, the financial problem bulks 
large, but for that the Socialists have no special solution 
of their own to offer, and the more radical items in 
their programme clearly cannot be carried out whilst 
parties remain as they are. 
* * * 

Lord Balfour’s visit to Syria last week was a bad 
blunder. Whose fault was it? It can hardly have 
been Lord Balfour’s own, for he has explicitly stated 
that he would never have gone to Damascus had he 
known that trouble was brewing. But the French 
authorities knew it, and it is incredible that they had 
not expressed their views to the British authorities 
in Jerusalem. Until the contrary is proved, therefore, 
we must assume that the Palestine Administration 
was responsible for this unfortunate visit. Happily 
the firm action of the French police and troops pre- 
vented the situation from developing as disastrously 
as at first appeared likely. Lord Balfour was smuggled 
out at the back door and got away in a car to Beirut, 
where he took refuge on board ship. But in the 
fighting with sticks and stones, and swords and rifles, 
in the Damascus streets there were a good many 
casualties inflicted. And, of course, there is a nasty 
feeling left behind. It may seem surprising that, 
while the Palestine Arabs had behaved so quietly, 
their fellows over the border, where the Balfour 
Declaration does not run, should show themselves 
‘more royalist than the king.”” The explanation is 

artly, we suppose, that the British control in Palestine 
is better than the French in Syria. But there is also 
little doubt that the Damascus Arabs were demon- 
strating on their own behalf against their French 
masters as well as on behalf of the Palestinians against 
the Jews. The Nationalists, who set up their short- 
lived Arab kingdom in Syria five years ago, still cherish 
hates and hopes, and it is almost certain that they 
seized this occasion to stir up the mob. The French 
apparently are not much disturbed; General Sarrail 
is said to have thought it healthy to have some popular 
steam let off in Damascus. He may be right; but 
evidently this episode does not advance the solution 
of the “‘Arab problem”’ either in Syria or in Palestine. 

* * * 

Excitement has been caused in Egypt this week by the 
renewed demand of the Italian Government for the 
immediate settlement of the “‘ western frontier line.” 
This means, in plain English, the cession by Egypt of the 
Jarabub oasis on the Tripolitan border. The cession was 
agreed in 1921 between Lord Milner and Signor Scialoja 
while Egypt was still a British Protectorate ; but when 





resently they got their independence the Egypti 
alll “JA admit its validity. Negotiations cc 
Rome and Caifo ensued, and early this year Signor 
Mussolini made a peremptory request for settlement, but 
he was persuaded to wait till the Egyptian elections 
were over, so as not to embarrass Ziwar Pasha. Now he 
— his — the form of an ultimatum, it is 
eged—and Ziwar’s embarrassment is as great as it 
was a few months ago. The Zaghlulist party will 
obviously make capital out of the situation. Already the 
Nationalist Press is representing the affair as a British 
— to deprive Egypt of territory, though Heaven only 
nows why Britain should want to do anything so 
fatuous! On the other hand, the demand is being made 
in Liberal quarters in Egypt that we shall come forward 
to protect Egyptian interests against Italy. It is difficult 
to see how we can do that, much as we may sympathise 
with Egypt and little as we can understand the eager- 
ness of Italy to get this wretched bit of land. Meanwhile 
it is reported that Italian troops are actually in pos- 
session of Jarabub, and a boycott of Italian goods is 
threatened by the Egyptians. It is certainly an un- 
pleasant situation for us. We are mixed up in a dispute 
oversomething which is of noreal interest to us, and what- 
ever we do is likely to give offence to Italy or to Egypt 
or to both. The Egyptian Government has tried to calm 
the public by a statement that the Italians are not at- 
tempting to force its hand and that friendly negotia- 
tions are still proceeding. We hope the statement is 
true. i . " 

Sir Charles Seeley’s letter in Tuesday’s Times is both 
interesting and important. It is the first recognition 
we have seen by a coalowner that the present agreement 
in the mining industry is based on a wrong principle. 
Sir Charles Seeley is not, as we are, opposed to profit- 
sharing ; but he recognises that it is a profound mistake 
to make wages and profits fluctuate by corresponding 
proportions to the extent even of forcing wages down 
well below a tolerable standard of living. He declares 
emphatically that under the agreement wages have been 
unreasonably reduced ; and he proposes the fixing of a 
new standard wage, based on the rates paid in 1914 and 
adjusted in accordance with the change in the cost of 
living. He urges that any possible reduction below the 
standard should be limited to 20 per cent., however 
bad the state of trade may be, and that in return the 
coalowners should be allowed to recoup themselves by 
taking a larger share of the proceeds when the industry 
is exceptionally prosperous. He would also apparently 
prefer to base wage adjustments on changes in coal 
prices rather than on a division of the proceeds of the 
industry. It would be too much to suggest that the 
scheme as it stands is likely to prove acceptable to both 
sides; but we hope it will be fully considered by the 
joint committee of miners and owners which is now 
in session. It seems to offer more prospect of a satis- 
factory settlement than anything previously put forward 
from the coalowners’ side. 

* . * 


The Barking Urban District Council was recently 
advised by the Ministry of Health to consider again the 
effect of its proposal to restrict housing contracts to 
firms employing only Trade Union labour. It was not 
exactly ordered to remove the restriction, but it was 
given the broadest of hints. A proposal to act on the 
hint was referred back on the motion of the Labour group 
on the Council; but it has now been decided to test 
the truth of the contention that the restriction operates 
as a serious factor in raising prices. Accordingly, con- 
tractors are now being asked to send in two separate 
tenders, one embodying and one omitting the restriction 
that only Trade Union labour is to be employed. Both 
tenders will be based on the payment of standard rates 
of wages and the observance of standard conditions. 
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We have no idea what will be the result of this experi- 
ment. As standard wages and conditions are to apply 
in any case, it is hard to see how the restriction can have 
affected the costs of any contractor, though it may have 
revented some contractors who employ non-Union 
abour from tendering at all. The point of greatest 
importance is the intervention of the Ministry of Health. 
A local authority, we should have supposed, is within 
its rights in laying down a condition of this sort, and its 
discretion ought not to be interfered with by the 
Ministry of Health. The affair seems to be yet another 
example of the growing control exercised by the central 
departments over local administration. This cannot be 
avoided in cases where the State is finding part of the 
money ; but it is a tendency that needs to be jealously 
watched in the interests of local freedom. 


* ok * 


The cotton trade, disappointed in its hopes of revival, 
is gradually realising the full seriousness of its position. 
A further conference of all sections—employers, 
operatives and traders—is now being arranged in order 
that the trade as a whole may consider what can be 
done. Of course, the long depression is partly due to 
the dislocation of world trade and the policy of the 
cotton growers in America, and partly to the rise of 
competitive manufacturers abroad. But it is also 
obviously made worse—though some employers deny 
this—by the financial jugglery and speculation which 
beset the industry during the boom period following 
the War. A large number of the leading concerns, 
especially in the spinning section, then changed hands 
at absurdly inflated prices; and the sellers in many 
cases went right out of the industry with their gains, 
leaving the buyers to struggle for the maintenance 
of the inflated values. This recapitalisation both 
increased hugely the expectation of profit, and made 
the firms more dependent on bank credits by sweeping 
away reserves. This in turn caused persistent attempts 
to keep up prices, and to restrict output in pre- 
ference to selling cheap. The result was systematic 
short-time and much unemployment for the operatives, 
and low dividends and a scramble for orders among 
the employers, accompanied by a serious loss of 
markets. Clearly the industry ought to be again 
recapitalised on a basis more nearly equivalent to 
its real earning capacity. In other words, the owners 
must cut their losses and make a serious effort to get 
down to business on competitive terms. Even so, 
they have not an easy task before them. 


* * 


There has long been a large measure of agreement 
among educationists that the present line of division 
between primary and secondary education is unsound, 
and that, if any break at all is to be recognised in what is 
really a continuous process, it should come considerably 
earlier than it does under the present system. The 
National Union of Teachers at its Conference this week 
endorsed this view. Pressing for the raising of the 
school leaving age to fifteen and for an extension of 
secondary education, it urged also that “the schools 
should be reorganised to provide for primary education 
up to eleven years, plus free secondary education of 
varying types from that age upwards.” There was 
some opposition ; but this was based not on hostility 
to the principle, but on a fear that the proposal might 
lead to an extension of Central Schools as a cheaper 
substitute for real secondary education. A large 
majority, however, were not prepared to let this fear 
bar the way to what is recognised as a desirable reform. 
It was emphasised that the growth of secondary 
education would make necessary a much greater variety 
in the type of schooling provided, indeed, our educa- 
ional system is rapidly bursting the bonds of the old 

elementary-secondary”’ classification, and every edu- 





cationist knows that the whole plan of our public 
provision ought to be reconsidered. The raising of 
the school age to fifteen will at once make this an 
urgent question, and Lord Eustace Perey would be 
well advised to take the matter in hand immedia tely. 


* * * 


Last year, the preparations for the Exhibition at 
Wembley were seriously interfered with by recurrent 
labour troubles, caused largely by the failure of con- 
tractors and sub-contractors to observe standard rates 
and conditions. This year the trouble has begun 
again, and this week a strike of the building trades 
has been narrowly averted, and is still threatening to 
break out. The trouble apparently is not with the 
men actually employed by the Exhibition authorities, 
but with those working for private firms. Surely, 
in the light of last year’s experience, it ought to have 
been possible to secure uniformity on the basis of an 
agreed scale, and to provide some tribunal for dealing 
with disputes. There are bound to be difficulties 
over a “ rush job ” of this sort, on which many different 
contractors are engaged. But that is a reason the 
more for dealing with the matter in good time, and 
setting up an effective tribunal in order to prevent 
unnecessary stoppages of work. The Exhibition author- 
ities are now apparently trying to get the tangle 
straightened out; but this action ought to have been 
taken months ago, in the interval between the old 
Exhibition’s dismantling and the preparation for the 


new one. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Belfast Press 
is annoyed that Mr. Cosgrave should have publicly 
congratulated Mr. Devlin on his victory in West Belfast. 
No doubt from a strictly constitutional point of view 
the letter should not have been written, yet internal 
evidence suggests that Mr. Cosgrave’s object in writing 
it was to make it easier for Mr. Devlin to take his 
place in the Northern Parliament. This is exactly 
what Unionists of every shade are anxious above 
all things Mr. Devlin should do; and the promptness 
with which Mr. Cosgrave has pronounced his official 
benediction strengthens the conviction that the Free 
State Executive is looking to the member for West 
Belfast to bring North and South together by less 
drastic means than the surgical operation which the 
most optimistic Sinn Feiners have ceased to expect 
the Boundary Commission will perform for their 
benefit. If the border difficulty still perplexes politic- 
ians and hampers traders and travellers, it is a boon 
to cock-fighters. On Easter Monday the Civic Guards 
on one side and the Ulster Constabulary on the other 
were hard at work all day in a vain endeavour to 
prevent Free Staters and Orangemen from fraternising 
over cock-fights. When the police descended upon 
the sportsmen the birds were simply transferred a 
few yards to the other side of the border line and 
the battle resumed. Were Mr. Justice Feetham to 
arrange that disputed territory should be allocated 
in accordance with the result of a main between Free 
State and Orange gamecocks, the Boundary Com- 
mission would probably acquire more popularity 
than these arduous researches are ever likely to win 
for its members. When it comes to cock-fighting we 
are a united people; but the Gaelic Athletic Association 
still insists that the hurler or Gaelic footballer who 
even watches Rugby or cricket thereby puts himself 
outside the pale. At the annual convention of the 
G.A.A. this week the resolution prohibiting “ foreign 
games” was upheld in all its Draconian severity, 
though everybody is well aware that its effect in practice, 
so far from lessening the popularity of these games 
in Ireland, merely prevents first-rate recruits from 


strengthening the ranks of Gaelic players. ; 
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A SOCIALIST DILEMMA 


ANY years ago, when Socialists were few, and 
M proud in proportion to their fewness, the 
Fabiar. Society and other Socialist bodies 
used to hold high debate on the question of “‘ compen- 
sation versus confiscation.”” It was agreed among them 
that the State must take over the ownership of the 
means of production; it was not agreed whether or 
no the private owners ought to be compensated for the 
loss of their property. The Fabian Society, we remem- 
ber, found a characteristic solution of this vexing prob- 
lem by declaring for public ownership “ without 
compensation, though not without such relief to expro- 
priated individuals as may seem fit to the community.” 
This phrase, with its possibilities of varied interpretation, 
pleased both parties, and for the time set the matter 
at rest. For some years nothing was heard of it; 
but then the Coal Commission of 1919 raised the whole 
issue afresh. The miners’ representatives on the 
Commission were prepared to compensate the mine- 
owners, but refused to pay anything to the owners of 
royalty rights ; the Fabian members of the Commission 
refused to discriminate between land and other forms 
of capital, and proposed to compensate the owners of 
both. The Fabian Society itself, at about the same 
time, altered the formula in its Basis, and declared for 
compensation in the form of “ equitable consideration 
of established expectations.” 

This week the Independent Labour Party at its 
Gloucester Conference has been debating this same old 
question. Or rather, it has been listening to the 
exposition by chosen speakers of the rival views, 
which it has not been allowed to debate further. Now, 
the whole question is to go to the branches of the I.L.P., 
with a view to a definite decision on the principle at 
next year’s Conference. 

It may not matter very much what view the I.L.P. 
takes on this question ; for we may be sure that it will 
eventually be settled, not by any preconceived opinion 
or principle, but in the light of the actual circumstances 
in which it first arises in a practical form. But the 
1.L.P.’s debate upon it is interesting and important 
for the light which it throws on the current evolution 
of Socialist thought and policy. Only a few years ago, 
though influential individuals within the I.L.P. advo- 
cated compensation, it would have been quite incon- 
ceivable that the I.L.P. as a body should pronounce in 
favour of it. The very foundation of the street corner 
ease for Socialism was that private property in the 
means of production was theft, and that, in assuming 
ownership, the community would be only resuming 
possession of its own. Socialists might, and did, argue 
in favour of mitigating the severity of the transition 
by giving some form of “relief to the expropriated 
individuals’; but no popular Socialist body could 
possibly have gone further than that without losing the 
bulk of its support. 

Now, there has been a marked change. The I.L.P. 
has not, indeed, yet declared for compensation; but 
its Special Committee appointed to study the question 
has done so, and its report is now before the branches 
for their consideration, and has every prospect of secur- 
ing endorsement. This change of attitude calls for 
explanation; and clearly, its causes are to be found 
mainly in the changed political situation and outlook. 


Before 1918, the I.L.P. and the Labour Party were 
both propagandist bodies conducting an agitation in 
the country, but having no apparent prospect of a 
chance of putting their ideas into practice. Since 1918, 
the I.L.P. has been the most influential section in g 
political party which has been steadily approaching 
the day when it will be called upon to practise what it 
has preached, by translating imto parliamentary 
measures at least a part of its programme of social 
change. 

This new situation has necessarily caused the I.L.P, 
to look at its problems in a new way. If the LLP. 
declares against compensation now, it will be expected, 
when its leaders form a Government, to propose a Bill 
for nationalising the mines or the railways without 
compensation to their present owners. But everyone 
knows that, save as a futile gesture, this is a sheer 
political impossibility. The millions of electors who 
now vote Labour, and the millions more who must be 
converted if Labour is to secure an independent majority, 
are by no means all prepared to back up a policy of 
confiscation. In actual electioneering, very few Labour 
candidates, whatever their private views may be, talk 
about confiscating property; there are far too many 
property-owners, of one sort or another, among the 
electorate. A certain number still propose the confis- 
cation of landed property only ; but this illogical excep- 
tion is allowed to pass as a harmless eccentricity, which, 
in its “‘ Single Tax”’ form, has beset many Liberals as 
well as Socialists. Whatever the I.L.P. has hitherto 
declared officially, the policy of most of its parliamen- 
tary candidates has long been that of compensation. 


There is another reason for this, besides a discreet 
consideration for property-owning electors. It is 
easy enough to talk of confiscation as long as the 
prospect of confiscating all forms of property appears 
about equally remote. The matter is the one of abstract 
property rights. But as soon as the public ownership, 
not of all the means of production, but of some particular 
form of property, such as mines, or railways, or banks, 
is put forward as an immediate measure, there arise 
obvious questions of equity as between different groups 
of owners. Why should the mine owner lose his property, 
if the factory owner is to be allowed to retain his for an 
indefinite period? If property owners have rights 
at all, they must be treated fairly, in the sense that all 
forms of property must be treated alike. Moreover, 
the Socialists discover that, in the structure of present- 
day economic society, the various forms of property 
are inextricably tangled up. Engineering companies 
own railway shares, and deposit them at their banks 
as security for advances. If the railways were socialised 
without compensation, the basis of the engineer’s bank 
credit would be knocked away. 

It is, therefore, perfectly plain that the evolutionary 
conception of Socialism, which looks forward to the 
gradual transference of one form of property after 
another to public ownership, necessarily involves 
compensation, on grounds both of equity and of con- 
venience. For, on this assumption, capitalist industries 
and socialised industries have for some time to go on 
working side by side. The object is not to destroy 
Capitalism at a blow, but to transform it gradually 
into Socialism; and if this evolutionary idea of 
Socialism is once accepted, compensation follows as & 
matter of course. 
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But we are not surprised that Mr. Maxton and many 
other members of the I.L.P. are unwilling to accept 
this conclusion. They are still trying to mix the oil 
of revolutionary Communism with the water of evo- 
jutionary Social Democracy. They have a simple- 
minded belief that private property in the means of 
production is wrong in itself, and a natural reluctance 
to compromise with the devil by offering him a quid 
pro quo. Dr. Hugh Dalton and his co-authors of the 
present report try to convince Mr. Maxton that the 
compensation they are offering is more apparent than 
real, and that they are in fact proposing only that, 
through taxation, the Capitalists should compensate one 
another. But Mr. Maxton is not convinced. He 
prefers to stick to the simple contention that private 
property is theft, and that the community has a right 
to resume the ownership of its own. 


Indeed, Dr. Dalton and his colleagues are in a diffi- 
culty which the argument with Mr. Maxton fails ade- 
quately to bring out. Dr. Dalton proposes to com- 
pensate, but to raise by taxation the resources needed 
for compensation, and thus to confiscate indirectly, 
at the expense of all capitalists rather than of any single 
section. It is, he says, precisely the same principle 
as that of the Capital Levy for the extinction of the 
War Debt. Exactly; it is the same as the proposal 
from which the Labour Party has been running away 
at full speed ever since it came within measurable 
distance of power. And it offers just the same 
difficulties. 

Before the war, it was all very well to talk of taxing 
the capitalists out of existence, and thus indirectly 
confiscating capitalist property. For in those days 
taxation was low enough to admit of a big expansion 
without any evil effect on industry. But nowadays 
even Socialists have to admit that taxation cannot be 
pushed much further without reacting seriously on 
production, and to defend the Capital Levy as a 
non-recurrent and very special expedient designed to 
scale down nominal capital values into closer accord 
with the realities of wealth. Even so, there are 
admittedly great difficulties in the way. And, even 
if the Capital Levy is both practicable and desirable, 
it surely stands firmly in the way of any attempt, 
for some time at least, to use taxation as a means of 
confiscating capitalist property. If Dr. Dalton has 
an answer to this dilemma, he did not make it plain 
either in his speech or in the report which he presented 
to the Conference. 

We are not saying that this proves Dr. Dalton to be 
wrong. He is, indeed, indicating the only possible 
course for advocates of an evolutionary political 
policy in the direction of Socialism. What we are 
pointing out is that the pace at which any such policy 
can actually transfer unburdened property rights to 
the community is far slower than many members of 

the I.L.P. are, even now, prepared to believe. This 
is not, of course, a limit to the rapidity with which 
industries can be brought under nominal public owner- 
ship—a matter dependent on a quite different set of 
considerations. It limits only the pace at which 
nationalisation, in the old phrase, can be converted into 
socialisation, by the extinction of the right to unearned 
mcome as well as the right to ownership of the actual 
property taken over. And it is valid only on the 
assumption, which Mr. Maxton equally with Dr. Dalton 





appears to make, that the transition to Socialism is to 
be a gradual process, involving the transference of one 
industry after another to public ownership. 

The whole controversy illustrates the peculiar diffi- 
culty in which the Socialist movement is at present 
placed. While it was in its propaganda stage, evolu- 
tionary and revolutionary views could, on the whole, 
live fairly easily together within the same body, 
because many hard problems did not have to be faced 
or, at any rate, solved. But, in becoming a national 
party, working along constitutional lines in the hope of 
forming an independent Government backed by a 
parliamentary majority of its own, the Labour Party 
took its stand definitely on the evolutionary side. 
The I.L.P. which dominates the Labour Party, has so 
far tried to make the best of both worlds, and to 
combine the characteristics of a constitutional party 
with those of a Socialist society of propaganda on the 
old lines. Naturally, it is finding this position more 
and more difficult to maintain, and is being forced 
more and more to sacrifice its street-corner Socialism 
to its political aspirations. The debates at Gloucester 
this week represent some of the pangs of the trans- 
formation. They confirm what we said last week of the 
passing of the I.L.P. as the standard-bearer of Left-Wing 
Socialism, and its reluctant acceptance of the responsi- 
bilities as well as the sweets of its parliamentary 
success. 


POLITICAL FINANCE OR 
FINANCIAL POLICY? 


Paris, April 18th. 

HE ministerial crisis in France is relatively unim- 

portant. It is the financial crisis which must cause 

anxiety. The Herriot Government, whether it be 

held ultimately responsible for the muddle or not, happens 

to be the Government which has led France into a position 

of real peril. There is still time to save the country from 

ruin; but there is only just time, and any further blunders 
may be fatal. 

When once the Bloc des Gauches, that strange alliance of 
Radicals and Socialists, decided on a political vendetta, 
instead of concentrating on the need for national self-denial 
in view of the approaching échéance, nothing but trouble 
could ensue. Intent on party quarrels, the Government 
became singularly blind to realities. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that such an inexperienced, well-meaning man as 
M. Herriot chanced to be the leader of the predominant 
group. Personally, I have always found him charming and 
highly impressionable, but the moment he came up against 
problems which he was apparently incapable of under- 
standing, he permitted himself to be surrounded by sec- 
tarian counsellors, who forced him into impossible anta- 
gonisms. The Socialist Party may be in its réle—according 
to French ideas—in remaining indifferent to the prospects 
of social confusion; but the Radical Party should have 
become conscious long ago that when an emergency, such 
as was in the final resort inevitable, threatened France, it 
was its duty to put aside purely party preoccupations. 
The Quotidien on one side and the Liberté on the other are 
newspapers which have never ceased to scream at the top 
of their voices and to envenom debates which demanded 
the calmest atmosphere. Never was there a time when 
the superior interest of the country so clearly needed to be 
considered without the smallest reference to partisan 
feelings. Never was there a time when partisan feelings 
ran riot as they have run during the past few months. 
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The consequences of the bitter divisions can now be seen. 
Not only has the unhappy M. Herriot, imprisoned by 
fanatical politicians, and made to believe things regarding 
himself and regarding France which he should not have 
believed, brought to grief the most promising and potentially 
the most solid government of recent years, in the short 
space of nine months ; but he has produced a tangle that it 
will tax the utmost powers of the most enlightened chief, 
even though he is aided by a Parliament at last resolved to 
forget its prejudices, to straighten out. The Ere Nouvelle, 
which I have always regarded as the most intelligent journal 
of the Left (whatever view one may take of its conclusions), 
declares sadly: “ It is with a sentiment of profound grief 
that we have looked on helplessly at the enfeeblement of a 
Government and of a leader whose advent we greeted with 
enthusiasm. But while we endeavoured discreetly to draw 
the attention of our rulers to the danger of certain attitudes, 
they had eyes and ears only for those whose hyperbolical 
eulogiums daily flattered their exacerbated amour propre. 
It is @ propos of Casimir-Périer, the former Minister of 
of Louis Philippe, that a historian has written: ‘ The 
friends of Liberty will always display two sides—the one 
glorious ; their life in the Opposition—the other fatal to 
their ideas and to themselves ; their life in the Ministry.’ ” 

This appears to be the truth about M. Herriot and the 

more excited of his followers. Had they been well advised 
they could have accomplished much. There was no real 
reason why they should not have enjoyed power for years. 
But they lived in an atmosphere of incense, of perpetual 
exaltation. Every morning, as M. Albert Dubarry says, 
they were invited to a new crusade. Defiances and 
ultimatums were multiplied until nobody was any longer 
terrified. 
* Unhappily it is not a change of Ministry which will imme- 
diately restore confidence—shattered by menaces and by 
challenges and by empty loud-sounding phrases. M. Marcel 
Cachin asked if it were not true that seventeen milliard 
francs had recently been sent out of the country to Italy, 
and M. Herriot was bound to answer that there had indeed 
been considerable fiscal desertion. How far has this 
evasion of capital gone ? It is easy to chase money away : 
it is not easy to induce it to return. Everybody is agreed 
that there should be the most serious sacrifices, but those 
sacrifices must be made after careful deliberation and in the 
most equitable conditions to a Government whose authority 
cannot be disputed. It is grotesque to improvise schemes 
every day. Only when the evil was apparent was a be- 
wildered people told that an ambiguous capital levy would 
be demanded. The capital levy then became that most 
foolish of expedients—a voluntary contribution. Could 
anybody really expect that in a land where even the income 
tax is commonly called the impét des poires there would be a 
patriotic rivalry among the citizens to bring the tithe of 
their riches into the coffers of the State? Then a forced 
loan at three per cent. interest was proposed. Is it realised 
that the loan which M. Clémentel floated last year was a 
failure, although 8.7 per cent. in interest was offered? Is 
it known that the six per cent. rente issued a few years ago 
can now be bought at less than 70 francs? Even those 
70 frances are worth, as compared with the subscrip- 
tion price, only about 40 francs. The next morning 
another plan was substituted, and the morning after yet 
another. Now it is to be presumed some entirely different 
solution will be put forward. How can this be treated as 
serious finance ? One is irresistibly reminded of the financial 
chaos which reigned before and during the most tremendous 
upheaval in French history. 

The most amazing fact in the whole story of recent days 
is the disclosure of the emission of bank notes by the 
Banque de France to the value of over two milliards above 
the legal limit. Whatever one may think of the doctrines 





of inflation and of deflation—and it seems to me that much 
alarmist nonsense has been uttered on this subject, par- 
ticularly by Ministers—it will be agreed that unauthorised 
and concealed inflation by the principal banking establish- 
ment of the country, presumably at the instigation of the 
Government, is a matter of unprecedented gravity. For 
three months these billets have been put into circulation 
and have continually increased in volume without the 
consent and without the knowledge of the legislature. That 
is bad enough. But what is perhaps worse is, as is acknow- 
ledged, that the weekly balance-sheets of the Banque de 
France have been misleading, and only last Thursday was 
the true position officially revealed. What can be the effect 
of such surprising irregularities on the minds not only of 
Frenchmen but of foreigners ? In what, then, can one place 
one’s trust ? The Liberté, to which I have already referred, 
is crying out for the prosecution of the Governor and the 
impeachment of Ministers. Obviously the less we hear of 
such cries, which can only further damage French credit, 
the better. Nevertheless, the Senate was chiefly moved by 
these charges, and it is difficult to understand how the 
Governor and the Regents of the Banque, who should have 
shown their independence, and the Government, which 
should have foreseen the ineluctable crash, could for a 
moment countenance such a state of affairs. 

M. Herriot, knowing that inflation had begun, declared 
publicly that he was opposed to inflation. He afterwards, 
changing his tone, declared that such additional currency 
as was necessary would only be for commercial purposes 
and not for the replenishment of the Treasury. Apparently 
the Government was hoping against hope to regularise the 
situation without alarming the country, but having taken 
upon itself such heavy responsibilities it would have been 
better (as says M. Hyacinthe Philouze, a financial expert, in 
the Radical newspapers) for it to have boldly placed its 
defence on the ground of public interest. Sometimes the 
Executive Power, in face of danger, is justified in going at 
its own risk momentarily beyond its strictly legal rights, 
thinks M. Philouze. It is an opinion which cannot be 
lightly dismissed, but at any rate the only proper attitude 
when such a policy collapses is frankly to confess one’s 
conduct and motives without dragging in others. Instead 
of assuming manfully his responsibilities, M. Herriot 
endeavoured to excuse himself by finding precedents— 
which are no precedents at all—in the policy of his 
predecessors. 

His speech in the Senate was altogether beside the point, 
and both M. Francois-Marsal and M. Poincaré made short 
work of it. Previous Ministries—every Ministry since the 
war—have been to blame, but they have not been to blame 
in this sense. They have been to blame because they tried 
to exist upon the lie that Germany would pay, and while 
the war added 140 milliard francs to France’s burden, the 
post-war period has added 160 milliards to the debt. Forty 
million people cannot support a debt of 800 milliards. The 
system of two budgets, one of which is balanced only by 
expectations which were bound to be disappointed, is at the 
origin of French difficulties. To live on an unconsolidated 
debt which may be as much as ninety milliards is to live on 
a voleano. This year, in addition to various payments 
which must be made abroad, France must, if bond-holders 
desire it, reimburse three milliard francs on July 1st, eight 
and-a-quarter milliards on September 25th, and over ten 
milliards on December 8th. Be it remembered, too, that 
out of a budget of, say, thirty-four milliards for 1925, 
about twenty milliards must go to the service of the debt. 

What is the remedy ? One cannot afford to neglect the 
tragic possibilities for so long, resorting to such trivi 
devices as the chéques-contributions, resorting to concealed 
inflation, and then suddenly in twenty-four hours formulate 
and make acceptable propositions. It is to be hoped that 
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the lesson has been learned. Many people believe that 
there are only two courses open: one is a financial dictator- 
ship; the other is the constitution of a small commission 
of technicians and politicians who have specialised in 
financial questions, the latter chosen among the members 
of the two Assemblies. This commission should be free 
from any political pre-occupations. It should confine 
itself to financial considerations. It should be absolutely 
authoritative. Its duty should be to examine all sugges- 
tions, to co-ordinate them, to frame a plan which must 
impose itself upon Parliament. It should work quickly but 
not feverishly. Such a body would reassure public opinion 
by its competence and impartiality. There have been too 
many grand discourses, too many fine words which butter 
no parsnips. Perhaps the salvation of France now depends 
on the abandonment of political finance, and the adoption 


of a financial policy. 
SisLEY HupDLESTON. 


THE FARMER AND FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE 


T is a pity that the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed to consider the foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreaks of 1923-24 is likely to be 
deprived of circulation by its excessive dullness, 

for the public has already forgotten that troubles of 
rather less than three years’ duration cost nearly 
£4,000,000 in compensation. If the Report could be 
widely and carefully read most people would agree 
that, on the evidence presented, a complete case for 
compulsory National Insurance has been made out. 
Some amazing admissions are to be found in this 
Report, the most significant of all being the statement 
that the very fruitful cause of the spread of disease 
lies in the indifference of owners to the importance of 
prompt notification. It is hard to believe that any 
farmer or stock-keeper of ordinary intelligence could 
mistake the symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease 
when once they have passed into the obvious stage, and 
then the need of action is great because the animal 
is highly infective. But the fact remains that certain 
farmers do not notify ; some proceed with the remedies 
that their grandfathers used and with these they may 
achieve a cure, but they cannot stop the spread of the 
virus. If a farmer fears to notify an outbreak on his 
premises because the inconvenience is greater than the 
profit, he knows that the penalty which follows detection 
is comparatively small and that the country bench, 
having a large number of farmers on it, will be quite 
oe When, perhaps, owing to concealment 
ere is an outbreak on an extensive scale we have no 
proper provision for isolation, there is a shortage of 
police and of inspectors, the staff collected hurriedly 
for the grim work that is toward is often inexperienced, 
careless and undisciplined. It is only possible to gather 
here and there the horrid details of the temporary 
failure to control the situation in 1923-24. The Com- 
mittee quite wisely does not stress them. It appears, 
moreover, that valuers are paid on a percentage basis, 
so that the more they give, the more they earn; con- 
Sgrety it is not surprising that charges of excessive 
valuation were made before the Committee. Obviously, 
when State money is to be had, there is no tendency 
to develop a highly sensitive conscience. But the 
position is bad. With carelessness in one direction, 
inefficiency in a second, and lavishness in a third, there 
can be little hope that the drain upon the Treasury 
will soon be checked. j 
Another point of interest that arises from the investi- 
gations of the Committee is worth emphasis. It is that 
very much of the pork we eat is fed on slaughter-house 
offal. There is nothing new in this of course. Your 


country butcher generally keeps a few pigs that he 
feeds in this way though the animal he kills for home 
consumption is usually found in a sty apart and receives 
a ration of middlings and bran with, perhaps, a little 
barley meal. In one case the Committee reports that 
pigs in Staffordshire caught the disease from offal 

rought from the slaughter-houses of Leeds. The 
facts must be well known to our Health Authorities. 
It is stated further that at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1922, 
pigs brought foot-and-mouth disease from Hull. The 
outbreak in Cheshire is traced to pigs belonging to a 
farm at Blackpool and the Scottish outbreak has been 
traced to pigs at Paisley. The Committee suggests 
that all refuse should be boiled before it is fed to pigs; 
surely it would be a better plan to make the feeding of 
such stuff a crime and to deal with it on these lines. 

The old arguments used in support of the slaughter 
policy are reaffirmed and they are undoubtedly sound 
so far as they go, but they do not go far enough, 
because this Committee has not faced the real issue. 
It was appointed to enquire into the circumstances of 
the outbreak, to examine the slaughter policy, to report 
on further possible precautions and to consider the 

ossibility of a scheme of insurance. This last possi- 

ility was not taken seriously. There was a strong 
farming representation on that Committee and very 
naturally it took the view that a farmer may be expected 
to take—i.c., that it is the business of the Government 
to pay compensation and the business of the farmer to 
receive it. If a Committee so constituted was forced to 
arrive at the conclusion that the spread of the disease 
is due largely to a failure by farmers to obey the law 
in the matter of notification and to the disgusting habit 
of feeding pigs on unspeakable garbage, then surely 
it is fair to say that the public at large should not be 
saddled with the responsibility of footing the bill. 
We have to remember that transport is more rapid 
to-day than it ever was, that pigs, for example, can be 
moved rapidly in a motor van for immediate slaughter, 
that many dealers are utterly unscrupulous and that 
owing to the generosity with which stock is valued, 
many a farmer finds that an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease is actually a paying proposition. These things 
are not said in the Report, but they are common know- 
ledge, and if the Committee had published prices paid 
for condemned cattle and compared them with the 
prices received by the farmer for healthy stock in the 
three or four months before the outbreak, there would 
have been something in the Report to arouse serious 
interest among the public. 

There is only one equitable fashion of dealing with 
the foot-and-mouth trouble, and the report of this 
Committee emphasises the truths which it denies. 
Let every farmer insure his live-stock—at a shilling 
per annum per beast and sixpence per annum per 
sheep and pig. Let him buy insurance stamps for 
this purpose at any post office. The result will be 
a premium of a million pounds per annum, sufficient 
to organise a thoroughly effective scheme of precaution 
and preparation for emergencies, sufficient to build 
up a reserve that will relieve the State of an unjust 
burden and withal not enough to penalise any stock- 
keeper in the kingdom. Why should a country that 
is unable to meet its expenses without heavy taxation 
submit to a charge of £4,000,000 because members 
of the farming community will not notify outbreaks 
of disease and will continue to feed their pigs on 
slaughterhouse refuse ? Compulsory insurance would at 
least bring home to one and all the need for reasonable 
care; and in so far as the necessity for that insurance 
would cease in a few years, the farmers who were 
found guilty subsequently of spreading the disease by 
disregard of regulations would have to face the opinion 
of the entire agricultural community, and they would 
very naturally shrink from doing this. 


It is interesting to note that the position of the rat 
Cc 
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as a carrier of foot-and-mouth disease has been estab- 
lished in the past few months. Here we have yet 
another curious instance of the muddled fashion in 
which agricultural interests are guarded. The Rats 
and Mice (Destruction) Act of 1921, is a dead letter; 
for the sake of a little “economy” window dressing 
the factory and laboratory of the Rats Branch of the 
Ministry at Mount Pleasant were closed down, though 
the factory could supply the Office of Works with 
baits at a lower price than they could be bought else- 
where and yet show a substantial profit. On the 
score of expense the rat menace has never been 
handled properly, yet there is every reason to believe 
that the rats may have communicated—either to the 
offal or to the pigs, for they abound both in slaughter- 
houses and pig sties—the virus that led to out- 
breaks that cost £4,000,000. This is by the way. 
The one fact that matters is-that the Departmental 
Committee has not dealt fairly with the question of 
insurance, and that compulsory insurance is the only 
means of bringing home to the farmer a sense of his 
responsibility and of relieving the tax-payer from an 
unwarrantable charge. Ss. L. B. 


ON MAKING THINGS TOO EASY 


T is one of the charming illusions of youth that it would 
be a good thing to make things as easy as possible for 
everybody. Hence the persistent appeal of the Golden 

Age in which the human race will live no longer under 
the curse of Adam but under the blessing of William 
Morris. It is true that few of us have wished to arrive 
in the Golden Age during our own lifetime. We were 
content if we could but get half-way, and we sincerely 
hoped that the supreme blessing of a perfect world would 
be reserved for our posterity instead of being wasted 
on our embarrassed and unready selves. To say this is 
not to belittle the Golden Age. It may merely mean 
that we have so far been unable to conceive a vision of a 
Golden Age in which we could remain ourselves instead 
of being converted into haloed nonentities. We are vain 
enough to believe that, amid things as they are, we are 
entities—and entities of such importance that we could 
talk about ourselves all day, if we could find a listener— 
and we fear nonentity, though it should be in Heaven. 
The ordinary stockbroker would be positively afraid of 
becoming an angel. He knows that he cannot become an 
angel without ceasing to be a stockbroker, or even a retired 
stockbroker, and that, in his eyes, would be equivalent 
to ceasing to be anybody at all. Thus, we have the curious 
paradox that, while all or most of us long in some part 
of our being for perfection, we at the same time shrink 
from it as from a kind of extinction. Many children have 
a comparable hatred of growing up. They feel that it means 
their death as children. When I was a child I believed that 
all pleasures that were worth living for were over at twenty, 
I looked on the world as a place in which it was possible 
to enjoy oneself until about twenty but in which, after 
that, there was little to do except to be grown-up, and 
indifferent to sweetshops and football and to get ready 
for the next world. It is true that I respected grown-up 
people as many of us respect the angels, but I did not wish 
to be one of them. There was never a year of my child- 
hood that, whatever its incidental miseries, I did not wish 
to last for ever. Most of us shrink from perfection from 
much the same motives. It is a defect of our imaginations 


that we cannot conceive how the essential part of us can 
survive if both we and our circumstances are changed out of 
recognition. 

There may, however, be a better reason than this for our 
shrinking from perfection. 


Perfection may be a natural 


attribute for an angel, but for a mortal it may be only an 
enervating dream. It is a generous longing to wish to 
make things easy for everybody, and to invent a Utopia 
in which mankind will be freed from the curse of imperfection 
and the curse of toil. But I am not sure that, if you make 
human beings a present of too much ease, you are not 
giving them a doubtful boon. I have never been able to 
believe in the virtue of making things easy since, on first 
going abroad, I discovered the terrible ravages that are 
made on the intellects of naturally intelligent men and 
women by the decimal system. The decimal system, 
applied to coinage and to weights and measures, is, I suppose, 
so near perfection that it is difficult to imagine any other 
system supplanting it in the streets of the New Jerusalem 
itself. It introduces us into a kind of Paradise of arith- 
metic, in which counting is as easy as drinking a glass of 
water. It is so perfect, so reasonable, that reformers 
in old-fashioned countries are driven to despair by the 
survival of irrational systems in which children have to 
commit to their memories pennyweights, peppercorns, 
perches and all the foolishness of pounds, shillings and pence. 
What a waste of human effort, they say, to count, weigh 
and measure in this laborious and fantastic fashion, when, 
by adopting the decimal system, you will make things so 
easy that even a feeble-minded child will be able to do 
accounts! I was of this opinion myself till I saw the decimal 
system put to the test of practice. I then found that 
wherever the decimal system rules, most people, instead 
of being able to count easily, seem almost to have lost the 
power to count at all. If you go into a shop in England 
and into a shop in France, you will, I think, find that the 
English shopkeeper makes out your bill both more quickly 
and more accurately than the French shopkeeper. Further 
than this, the English shopkeeper will do sums in his head 
that French men and women will have to work out 
laboriously on long strips of paper. I went into a little 
post office in France last year to register a small parcel 
to England. The woman who managed the post-office 
took the parcel and sat down at a table surrounded by 
books, and began to do sums, uttering occasional exclama- 
tions of woe. After a time, as the shadows of evening 
began to lengthen, she went to a door, called in a girl 
assistant, and put her long and elaborate calculations before 
her. The girl’s brows wrinkled into knots as if the Sphinx 
had confronted her with the most tremendous problem 
conceivable in Algebra. She made a few exclamations, 
and the woman, being of larger build, replied with louder 
exclamations. They grabbed the paper from each other 
in turn, and stared, puffing at it in desperation. Then 
one of them would think she had solved the problem 
and would utter an excited cry. They would bend both 
their heads over it till the other, tapping one of the figures 
with a pencil, pointed to a flaw. At this they both would 
sigh, and groan, and mutter, and seem to decide to give it 
up and, then, with fresh cries of eagerness, would set 
their brains to work again. Finally, they agreed to work 
the sum out independently of each other and sat down 
at opposite sides of the table, where the older woman 
worked with a scratching pen, and the younger with 4 
pencil as busily as if they had been writing serial stories 
in a competition. All this time I stood in the gathering 
darkness, feeling hungry, thirsty and exhausted, and 
resolving never to register a parcel in a French post-office 
again. Just as I was on the point of a collapse, the older 
woman called out “ Voila!” and showed her sum to 
the other. The younger nodded excitedly, but produced 
her rival sum, which apparently differed from the other by 
a halfpenny or so. The old woman was feeling so triumph- 
ant, however, that she would listen to no argument, and she 
waddled up to the counter and thrust the sum across 
to me for my approval. It came, I think, to just under 
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half-a-crown, and I did not examine the details, for I 

would gladly have paid double to be out of the post-office 

and breathing the air of the unreasonable earth again. 

And that is only one of a score of experiences that have 
convinced me that the decimal system, for all its plausible- 
ness, instead of enabling the people who have adopted it 
to count more easily, has all but atrophied the power of 
counting in them. In these islands nearly everybody 
can count, because all their faculties of counting have been 
developed by as preposterous and mentally wasteful a 
system of weights and measures and money-reckoning 
as is to be found outside Alice in Wonderland. 

The same objection, I fancy, is valid against simplified 
spelling as against the decimal system. The advocates of 
simplified spelling take it quite unreasonably for granted 
that all effort that can be avoided ought to be avoided. 
They regard the efforts that every child must now make 
to learn to spell correctly as waste of time. Energies 
that are devoted to spelling might, they think, be directed 
to some more useful branch of learning. In theory this 
may be so, but in practice we know that no child was ever 
impeded in its more essential studies by the necessity 
of committing to memory the strange shapes of English 
words. It may even be that the follies of spelling are as 
good for the memory of a child in its early days as clambering 
over the rocks is for its muscles. Most of us are glad that 
the surface of the world around us is uneven, yet many 
people wish to level the path of learning so that not a 
hillock, or even a mole-hill, remains. This, I believe, 
is an illusory dream. Not, of course, that spelling matters 
much. Many men and women of genius have been unable 
to spell correctly. Still, the effort of learning to spell is 
no more wasted effort than are the efforts made by a 
baby to twiddle its toes or by schoolboys at their irrational 
games. 

Indeed, it seems to me that it is the inventors of perfect 
systems that can be most justly accused of indulging in 
wasted efforts. They offer us decimal systems, simplified 
spelling, proportional representation, sterilised milk, pro- 
hibition and communism, as though these things were 
sure to make things easier for the mass of mankind, and 
they never consider that, on the contrary, they may in 
practice work out to the positive detriment of the mass 
of mankind. I have, I may say, in confidence, no serious 
objection to the decimal system, but I do wonder, from what 
I have seen of French shopkeepers and Italian waiters, 
whether it is the great practical convenience it is supposed 
to be. The instinct of most human beings to distrust 
perfect systems may, after all, be a wise one. Most of these 
systems are perfect only in theory. They are perfect in 
relation to a certain number of facts, and merely because 
they leave out of account a number of other facts, as, for 
instance, the theory of sterilising milk did. ... But 
I should probably be feeling much less hostile to perfect 
systems of this, that and the other if a waiter in Rome 
to-day had not kept me twenty minutes while he counted 

and recounted the cost of the items of an amazingly 
abstemious lunch. W Ve 


EASTER SUNDAY IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 


HE snow still lies thickly on the Cairngorms, 
and even the low hills have their features 
marked out in lines of white. Some people 

would be more inclined to say that winter was nearly 
over than that spring had actually come. But the 


temperature on Easter Sunday in the early afternoon 
was 40 degrees higher than a week before at the same 


time of day; and the buds could not resist such a 
loud knocking at their doors. They are opening 
to-day almost impatiently on the pendulous branches 
of the larches, and although the individual leaves are 
still very minute, their effect on a wood is very notice- 
able. In the last few days the purple of the birch twigs 
has deepened perceptibly, and the poplars are almost 
floral with the brilliant gold of their opened buds, still 
widely separate on the branches. Everyone enjoys 
their incense in the sunshine. 

In the south there is an impetuosity and assurance 
in the incoming of spring; what we feel here is its 
timidity. It comes like a shy child, holding itself 
ready to run away again; it is like a dove with 
nervously jerking head venturing from the open into 
an unfamiliar courtyard. But the advantage of this 
is that we make much of small mercies. It amuses 
our friends from the south to see our enthusiasm 
over the little tassels of the hazel bushes or the catkins 
of the goat-willows. But then these are almost our 
only flowers for Easter Sunday! We cannot count 
the furze bushes which are always defiantly flowering, 
and we must wait for weeks before there is celandine 
or primrose. There is no sign of life on oak or elm, 
on alder or mountain ash, and so we rub our hands 
when we see the bark of the osiers becoming yellow 
or the dogwood stems shining like rubies. To-morrow 
we must go to look at that sloe-bush again, to see if 
there are no tips of white on its many flower-buds. 
One needs to live in the north to appreciate spring’s 
tentatives. One learns also to be grateful for the 
evergreens without which these brown and grey 
stretches would be desolate. We do not mean the 
coniferous trees only, but the juniper bushes and 
low-growing shrubs like blaeberries. A very striking 
feature just now is the frequency of vivid splashes of 
orange and yellow mosses among the heather on the 
moor and in the clearings in the wood. Here again 
we have an approach to the floral. 

The melting of the snows makes the streamlets 
merry and there are countless waterfalls. Near one 
of them we watched a water-ouzel last week, showing 
its white breast among the white foam, a characteristic 
bird of the mountain streams. Lower down there 
were pied wagtails a-courting with matchless grace- 
fulness; but here again we felt the timidity of spring. 
Only here and there was there a lonely oyster-catcher 
that had come up from its wintering on the shore 
and found itself ahead of all its companions. In a 
short time they will be flying about excitedly in twos 
and threes, scores of them in half a mile of the river, 
a merry company. There seems to be, on the part of 
birds, a very thoroughgoing abandonment of many 
of our uplands in the winter, and the return in spring 
is very cautious. Of course we are not referring to 
migratory birds that normally leave our shores alto- 
gether, but to partial migrants such as lapwings and 

curlews and oyster-catchers. One of the characteristics 
of spring is the return of the native, but here is Easter 
Sunday and we have not seen a single lapwing. Less 
than thirty miles off, down the valley, there are 
lapwings in hundreds and curlews in scores, but spring 
comes slowly to the Highlands. We are not forgetting 
that chaffinches are everywhere, and that there are 
bullfinches and blue-tits and long-tailed tits making 
love in the sheltered copse, but we have not heard or 
seen a single lark in the course of a week, though they 
ca 
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are disturbing the golfers with their melody not very 
many miles away. What tells with birds is not the 
average temperature, but the occasional occurrence of 
a deadly minimum. 

A walk that we took—by proxy now—to the snowy 
summit of Ben MacDhui resulted in seeing ptarmigan, 
black-cock, and golden eagle—birds that care little 
for any winter. The black-cock are getting ready for 
their annual tournament, when the rival males fight 
furiously, and for the spring parade, when, after the 
combat, the victors and the vanquished alike display 
themselves before the coy eyes of the grey hens. 
For April is the time of the opening of the heart! 

The plumage of the ptarmigan is in an interesting 
phase just now, for you can see every possible tran- 
sition between the white suit characteristic of the 
winter and the somewhat grouse-like dress of spring. 
This is the season for new clothes, and the ptarmigan 
are not behind the others; but the betwixt-and- 
between phases are rather quaint. Still more is this 
true of the mountain hares, which are having their 
winter dress of white replaced by the summer dress 
of subtle brown. It is not that pigment migrates 
into individual white hairs, turning them brown; 
it is that the hare grows a new suit. But again the 
transitional stages are quaint, and there are plenty to 
be seen to-day on the slopes of Ben MacDhui. 

It is strange just now to see the heather burning 
close up to the snow, giving rise to great volumes of 
pungent smoke which one can hardly distinguish 
from clouds. This is an entirely artificial note, for 
‘one associates ashes with autumn. It is, however, 
a useful clearing away for the fresh growth, and it 
will not be long before the little hills clap their hands. 
Also somewhat artificial, but congruent with the 
spring, are the flocks of ewes heavy with young, and 
further down the valley the lambs are beginning 
to play. 

Even in the heart of the Highlands, then, where 
spring approaches timidly, we enjoy our Easter Sunday. 
We enjoy the pussy willows and the hazel tassels, 
the greening larches and the incandescent poplars, the 
love-making of bullfinches and water-wagtails, the rooks 
and even jackdaws following the plough, the deer 
lingering in the low grounds and still barking the 
fallen branches, the ptarmigan and mountain hares 
changing their dress, the lambs playing tig in the field, 
for all things are once more saying: Resurgat Natura. 

J. ArtHuR THomson. 


Correspondence 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE COVENANT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Simm,—Your last week’s leading article, “‘ The League of 
Allies,” clears up many of the difficulties to which I had ventured 
to draw attention in the preceding issue of Tue New STATESMAN. 
By all means, as you say, let us stabilise the Franco-German 
frontier. If this can be done without involving us in any other 
disputes which might arise between France and Germany— 
which I am inclined to doubt—then we can drop any provisions 
to define aggression and to check the aggressor. The Pact will 
be very limited in its scope, since many disputes are not primarily 
disputes about frontiers, but it will, admittedly, be a useful step 
towards stability. ‘ 

My references to the larger matter of Article 2s. vf the League 
of Nations Covenant were possibly unwise, but they were also 
intentional. I feel that, were it only from the point of view of 





British prestige, it ought to be made clear what this country is 
willing to do to carry out the pledges of the Covenant. Yoy 
ask, for example, whether I suggest that Article X. binds ys 
**to respect and preserve the territorial integrity ” of Poland. 
although her frontiers have been vastly enlarged by force since 
the Covenant was signed. In every case where we have defin- 
itely recognised these frontiers I take it that the reply must be 
in the affirmative. I imagine I feel quite as strongly as you do 
about the Vilna question, but the fact remains that the Confer. 
ence of Ambassadors in March, 1923, legalised General Zeligow. 
sky’s coup de main, by recognising a frontier which gave Vilna to 
Poland. Great Britain is represented in the Ambassadors 
Conference. Why do we agree to frontiers we feel to be unjust ? 
Can we justify this moral apathy by saying afterwards that we 
do not consider these frontiers as ones that have to be protected, 
and, indeed, that we are not sure about any frontiers, except, 
possibly, the western frontier of Germany ? 

My main point is that the British people have a far greater 
measure of responsibility for the territorial arrangements in 
Europe than they appear to realise, and that it is far better to 
emphasise what are Great Britain’s obligations in the eyes of the 
rest of the world than to suggest that these obligations do not 
in reality exist. ‘There would appear to be only two methods 
by which mistaken frontier decisions to which we have agreed 
can be altered—by war, or by negotiation and moral pressure 
through the League. The repudiation of the Covenant would 
lead rapidly to frontier changes through war; the recognition 
that under Article X. we have, in common with over fifty other 
nations, certain obligations to assist a victim of aggression, 
would lead more slowly, but I believe more surely, to frontier 
changes through negotiation. This seems to me the issue which 
the terms of Mr. Chamberlain’s rejection of the Protocol last 
month renders topical. Let us make whatever reservations 
may be necessary to meet our particular difficulties—it has been 
fully recognised, for example, in Geneva as well as in London, 
that no Protocol could come into force while the League remains 
a “* League of Allies.”’ Let us stipulate clearly beforehand that 
we can only employ force in the defence of the Covenant in 
certain very limited cases. Let us even put forward reservations 
as to the use of the economic sanction. But until we have 
succeeded, through Article XIX. or by any other means, in 
improving upon the present frontiers of Europe, let us not pretend 
that we are justified in treating the Covenant as a “ scrap of 
paper.” We might well, as you point out, be compelled to do 
so, but we must recognise that in doing so we should be breaking 
a treaty, which is still a treaty although it bears the rather 
unfortunate name of ‘ Covenant.’’—Yours, etc., - 

[To the general idea underlying ‘“* K’s *’ argument we can take 
no objection. It is true that Great Britain has been committed, 
through the Council of Ambassadors, to recognition of Zeligow- 
sky’s coup ; and perhaps it is true from a certain point of view, 
that we ought to be prepared, if necessary, to support that 
recognition by force. But the indubitable fact remains that we 
are not. ‘“* K’s” argument ignores the fact, which we have so 
often sought to emphasise, that in the conditions of modem 
democracy all ‘‘ Treaties” or ‘‘ Covenants” are “scrapsof paper” 
unless they are confirmed by the popular judgment. If the 
Russians attempted by force to regain Pinsk or Tarnopol it 
would be quite impossible for any British Government, and 
probably also for any French Government, to persuade their 
respective electorates to go to war in defence of the indefensible 
claims of Poland. Ifthere were any such proposal the ‘* Councils 
of Action ”’ would be recreated, and there would probably be 4 
General Strike, which would effectually immobilise the forces 
at the disposal of the Government. International agreements, 
however distinguished and authoritative may be the signatures 
attached to them, can be no more than scraps of paper if they 
ignore plain facts of this kind.—Ep. N.S.] 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—We noticed in the press of Monday, April 6th, a report 
of a speech by the Earl of Oxford to the annual meeting of the 
Sutton Courtney Village Hall, in which the following passages 
occur : 

In the old days, large numbers of village industries, apart from 
agriculture, were carried on by manual labour, before the advent 
of machinery and steam power, which gave diversity of occupation 
and vigour to village life, which was an asset to the country. They 
could not bring back that state of things. In industrial history, 
as in other history, it was impossible to retrace footsteps. 
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We cannot, of course, bring back sixteenth-century conditions 
in the twentieth century, and no sensible person wants to try. 
But is there still such a natural and overpowering tendency 
towards centralisation and urbanisation that any attempts 
to revive rural industries are based on a forlorn and futile 
hope ? If we look forward to the time when twentieth-century 
industry both in town and country adapts itself to twentieth- 
century conditions, the re-establishment of country industries 
supplementary and alternative to agriculture seems not only 
desirable, but quite within the realms of probability and worthy 
of effort. 

For example, while steam power during the last century and 
the commercial advantages of large-scale factory production 
centralised industry and population in the towns, to-day the 
petrol and gas engine, the motor lorry and the cheap car, as 
well as high urban costs, are working in some degree in favour 
ofthe country. These and the provision of cheap electric power 
in country districts—and the latter is surely not a forlorn hope— 
may become important factors in the decentralisation of industry, 
and the revival of country life. Mr. A. W. Ashby in his Rural 
Problems wrote : 

The essential problem of the decentralisation of industry is 
one for the engineer ; it is that of the decentralisation of power at 
low costs. 

Again, listen to Mr. Henry Ford, usually considered the apostle 
of the latest methods of mass production : 

The belief that an industrial country has to concentrate its 
industries is not, in my opinion, well founded. That is only a 
stage in industrial development ... Industry will decentralise 
; A great city is really a helpless mass. Everything it uses is 
carried to it. It lives off the shelves of the stores. The city cannot 
feed, clothe, warm or house itself... And, finally, the overhead 
expense of living or doing business in the great cities is becoming 
so large as to be unbearable. 

The country is not at present such an industrial desert as 
many townsmen tend to think, though the progressive depletion 
of village craftsmen is serious enough. In 1921 there were in 
England and Wales 3,340,000 occupied people in rural districts, 
or some 2,340,000 apart from those engaged in agriculture. 
Of small country businesses, there were over 11,000 smithies, 
4,700 wheelwrights’ shops, 3,100 master saddlers, 13,000 car- 
penters’ shops, about 4,000 cabinet makers. These represent 
only a small proportion of the total population; but they are 
important in our country life, not only because many of them 
are essential to agriculture, but also because they form on the 
whole a skilled, independent and self-respecting class of men 
working for themselves, intermediate between rural employers 
and their labourers. 

It appears to us a short-sighted view to forecast their eventual 
extinction. For example, the blacksmiths and wheelwrights 
need not necessarily die out because horses and horse-vehicles 
are used much less than they were. Smiths remember that they 
are traditionally mechanics and metal workers, and many of them, 
equipped with simple but modern implements and small-power 
units, are doing repairs to farm tools and machinery with as 
much or greater efficiency and with much more convenience to 

the farmer than the town garage. 

With the introduction of the lathe, bandsaw, mechanical 
power and welding plant, the village metal and woodworker 
is learning to hold his own, and should again be able to attract 
apprentices. A wise community is surely right in trying to 
facilitate and accelerate the change in his methods and outlook, 
by providing the technical and commercial advice which the 
village craftsman needs, as well as the same credit facilities 
as are offered to the farmer.—Yours, etc., 

SHAFTESBURY 
(Chairman of the Committee of the Rural 
Industries Bureau). 
258 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 
April 14. 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Tar. New STATESMAN. 

Str,—One could not have a better illustration of the mentality 
of European employers in Kenya than Mr. Arnell’s letter in your 
issue of April 4th. Of the many miracles which he describes 
as happening in that enchanted country I would beg your leave 
for space to comment on only one. He says the Africans he 
knows have the minds of English children of ten and the morals 
of English children of five. That is his excuse for inflicting on 
them, quite illegally, * corporal punishment,” as he admits he 
does. Most people in this country are inclined to believe— 


especially as “ corporal punishment ” is sometimes fatal—that 
men who live by the profit of the labour of these “ children ” are 
not suitable to be entrusted with parental responsibilities. Also, 
one would ask, why encourage “ children ” to enter into labour 
contracts for six months, each of thirty working days, and make 
any breach of such contracts a criminal offence ?—Yours, etc., 


April 12th. NorMan Leys. 


AN APPEAL FOR SUNLIGHT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—For the nation’s light-starved children, please let 
me appeal to your readers for their help now that the sun is 
coming again with health and healing in its wings. Last year 
the young Sunlight League was allowed to use Ken Wood to 
give the light of life to many children with consummate success, 
medically recorded, with many illustrations and other author- 
itative articles, in our journal Sunlight (No. 1 to be had from 
our office for 1s. 2d. post free). 

Now we ask for members (10s. 6d. per annum, including 
the journal) and for donations, urgently needed, if we are to 
spread the light and serve childhood as we should. ‘“ There 
is no darkness but ignorance,” and since, unfortunately, there 
are a certain number of people who do not read Lens’ articles 
in THe NEw STATESMAN, we must enlighten them in order to 
lighten the children. Not a penny will be spent on artificial 
lamps. My honoured friend, Lord Knutsford, one of our 
vice-presidents, asks for tens of thousands, admirably spent 
in cure—not least by the light treatment brought to London 
in 1900 by our Patron, Queen Alexandra. For preventive 
and creative medicine we ask only a few hundreds: the yield 
in life—if we dare to compare incommensurables—is thousands 
per cent., and the finest hospital that ever was or will be cannot 
approach it. 

Any sums, large or small, sent-——-very soon, please, for ** now 
comes in the sweet ’o the year’’—to our office will be gratefully 
acknowledged on behalf of the many shadowed lives which 
we hope to lighten ere long. 

No readers who had seen what even our English sunlight— 
so much defiled in cities and depreciated everywhere—did for 
those children of ours last summer would refuse now to send 
all they can spare and thus to make themselves partakers 
of the Divine nature, saying “ Let there be Light.”—-Yours, 
etc., 

C. W. SaLeeBy, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

The Sunlight League, Chairman of Council. 

37 Russell Square, W.C. 


CONTINUATION AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srmr,—With reference to your last weck’s “Comment” on 
the need for more Secondary Schools, whilst agreeing with this 
as the ideal, there is something to be said from the practical, 
‘*do it now,” point of view, in favour of ‘ Continuation,” 
** Intermediate,” ‘* Central” or “‘ Higher-Elementary ’’ Schools— 
they have all these designations in different places. As you 
point out the raising of the 25 per cent. of free places to 40 per 
cent. in Secondary Schools may mean the crowding out of 
fee-paying pupils, who will, many of them, go on to the Univer- 
sities; while the free-placers, most of them, unfortunately 
cannot. 

The Secondary School costs a great deal more to erect than 
it did before the war. In Essex, for instance, it costs us, roughly, 
five times as much per student as does the Elementary School. 
To put it in another way, a Secondary School which before 
the war could be built for about £60 per school place will now 
cost double—i.e., about £120. This is not all on account of 
increased cost of building, but partly because of increased 
requirements by the Board of Education. This being so it 
takes some time to get the financial elements of each Local 
Authority to face up to the expenditure—for instance, to get a 
County Council to authorise such expenditure by its Education 
Committee. Even then there is the time occupied in getting 
out plans, passing them through various Committees and the 
County ; there is the time they are hung up at the Board of 
Education, to be sent back, eventually, with suggested alterations 
which have to go before the various committees once again, 
etc., etc. While all this is being done water flows under the bridge 
without carrying any improved secondary education on its bosom. 

In the meantime it is possible to convert an Elementary 
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School in the centre of a district by a rearrangement of schools, 
into a Continuation, Central, or Intermediate School, promptly 
and efficiently. The parents who can continue their children 
in one of these, paying no fees, up to fifteen and sixteen years 
of age (fitting them, then, for situations well above the “ lind 
alley ” occupations of many of those leaving school at fourteen) 
are many, compared with those who can send them to the 
Secondary School till sixteen and seventeen years of age. I 
suggest that here there is an educational gain which need not 
interfere with the providing of more Secondary Schools as 
quickly as may be in this slow rolling world of ours.—Yours, etc., 
Husert B. MatrHews 
(Member of the Essex Education Committee). 
47 Spratt Hall Road, 
Wanstead, E. 11. 


Miscellany 
ON ECLIPSES AND WHAT NOT 


T is my misfortune that when I write upon what our 
I great modern Lords call “ topical subjects ” (which 
means, I suppose—since they are soaked in Greek— 
subjects on the spot) my very permanent etchings of these 
come out long after the matter has ceased to be topical : 
long after it has ceased to be what Plotinus calls “ homo- 
cean.”—that is, “ touching the spot.” By the time what 
I write blares forth to enrapture the upturned gaze of the 
myriads, the interest in its matter has wholly disappeared. 

Thus it was when I wrote in these very columns on Byron 
during the Great Byron Boom. What I had to say—or, 
at any rate, what I said—did not come into print until 
long after the Boom was over. Everyone had by that 
time forgotten the very name of Byron. 

So it is now with the Great Eclipse. For these most 
memorable lines are written in the very moment when the 
sun is fading. They are written just on four o’clock of 
Saturday, January 24th, 1925, being three days after 
the anniversary of the execution of Louis XVIth, one 
day before that of the marriage of Anne Boleyn, six days 
before that of the death of Charles I. of England; the 
day also when Timothy, Bishop and Martyr, ascended the 
skies. 

It is conceded by all that Cricket Matches, Murders and 
Eclipses are the three chief objects worthy of contemplation 
by the Soul of Man. To the last I turn, and my first remark 
upon the eclipse is this: that it is no small testimony to 
its place in Creation (if I may use such a term), that upon 
the morrow of a great Cricket Match, and upon the eve of 
a great Murder Trial, with both these events filling the 
minds of those great men who direct us, the Eclipse stands 
co-equal with the other members of that Trinity. 

Were I unanchored in the matter, were I drifting, an 
isolated soul, uncorrected by the pressure of humanity, I 
should have thought the thing insignificant. I notice as 
I write that it is pretty dark—not so very dark for four 
o'clock of a January afternoon, and nothing like so dark 
as it is on an average foggy day at that hour. No one’s 
life is affected; no consequences follow to us upon the 
matter; no one is the better or the worse. But I bow to 
the judgment of my kind, and I must admit that the Eclipse 
is of some strange eminence or it would not thus occupy 
the chief of our modern men. I have read that in one great 
country overseas all the slaves have been set free during 
the progress of the Eclipse that they may watch the tre- 
mendous sight, and I am assured in the same cable that all 
the millions of that commonwealth are stirred to their depths. 
I myself am blind and deaf to such things. There might 
be an eclipse every day, and I should be none the merrier, 
nor even the more awe-struck. Sunsets, I confess, move 
me somewhat, when they are staged with care; and I 
have delighted in many pretty effects of the dawn. But 
London, a little less dark, or a little darker, than usual 
at four o’clock on a winter afternoon leaves me as cold 





as the hand which Clarimonde laid upon the forehead of 
I now forget whom—and, indeed, perhaps I never knew. 

Nevertheless, I can see how a man driven to it by hunger, 
or despair, or torture, or the promise of a large bribe, or 
(what is a more powerful motive) in order to please the 
beloved, or (what is the most powerful of all) in defence 
of his own honour or that of his Lord, might treat of eclipses 
in varied, distinct ways, each instructive. For instance, 
one might make of this Eclipse a pretty text for a dialogue 
upon Epistemology—as thus : 

Lepros: I perceive, Oh Thersites, that there is to be, or 
is now proceeding, or just has been, an Eclipse of the Sun, 

TuersiTes : You are right, Lepros (by Herakles or Her. 
cules). 

Lepros: Now there are those who say, forsooth, that 
this strange thing is due to the passage of the Moon indeed 
over the face of the Greater Luminary. 

TueERsITEs : I am pleased indeed, O Lepros, to hear you 
use those words, *‘ Greater Luminary.” But what of it ? 

Lerros: Why then, is it not indeed the belief of the 
vulgar that the Moon is thus occupied whatever ? 

THERSITES : It is so, indeed, O Lepros. 

Lepros: And what reason have they for that belief? 

TuerRsITes: None that I know of. Save, indeed, that 
they read it in the newspapers of certain Lords. 

Lepros: But do you not yourself believe it ? 

TuersiTEs : Why, no, Lepros; by Apollo I hold with the 
ancients that it is a dragon eating up the Sun; for the 
ancients indeed (or forsooth) were nearer the gods. 

After this, if one had space, or if anybody could bear such 
things beyond a very small dose, one might go at length 
into the reasons that modern men have for believing any- 
thing. And one might point out in passing that never in 
the whole history of the world did so many people believe 
so firmly in so many things, the authority for which they 
could not test, as do Londoners to-day. It is Print that has 
done this. 

Or again, one might make a very pretty text of the 
Eclipse to discuss Design in Nature, after the fashion of the 
French Deists. If ever there was evidence of design, it is 
in the exact fitting of the moon over the sun, like a round 
shutter cut to size. For the moon, we are told (I have never 
measured it) is no larger than a dominion, or Britain Over- 
seas, and the sun is quite out of all measure. Yet they are so 
placed that the moon will give you, now an annular and now 
a total eclipse. It is one chance in any number of thousands 
that they should be placed exactly thus, the moon set 
precisely at the distance where she does the trick. It 
cannot be a coincidence. 

There is more than this. The Eclipse was held on a Satur- 
day, when the Toiling Millions had an opportunity for 
watching it ; what is still more striking, the day was reason- 
ably clear. Now who would not be convinced, under suchs 
convergence of proof, that we here have evidence of Design? 

The Eclipse couid be used as a text for yet another little 
sermon upon the uncertainty of human life. We go our 
ways, trusting in the normal process of the day ; we arrange 
for the sun to set at a certain hour; for darkness to await 
its setting; when, oddly, an irregular darkness super- 
venes: I say deliberately, “* supervenes,” 

Or one might use it for a text the clean contrary way: 
for a text on the unchanging and awful sequences of Blind 
Nature in the course of her iron car. It would be a good 
occasion to bring in the Lucretian tag about the Moon, 
the Day and the Night, and the awful symbols of the 
Night. One might cite the dates of past eclipses to prove 
this, and strike despair into all tender religious souls by 
a vision of implacable order—crushing us under its wheels. 

Or again, one might use this Eclipse the other way about 
as a text for the annoyance of the historians, showing how 
very many eclipses noted in the past have come off at the 
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wrong time and were either lied about or broke the rules. 
Or again, one might use it as a text upon our pitiful 
ignorance and the vast reserve there is of unknown things. 
For an eclipse has all sorts of odd effects, the causes of which 


are hidden. Indeed, I am told that during an eclipse 

animals are disturbed and great winds blow. No animal 

that I could see in London was disturbed, not. even a 
liceman, and it was a dead calm. But no matter. 

Or we might use the Eclipse as a Psalm of Hope. The 
sun is obscured—but it is only for a little time. Soon after 
it appears in all its glory—or rather it would so appear 
had it any glory for the moment in January on parallel 51 
something North, and near the ocean, and were it not 
anyhow upon the point of setting into a nasty belt of dull 
reddish smoke overhanging Wandsworth and the parts 
about Balham and Tooting. 

The more I see of it, the more I think that there is an 
indefinitely expanding set of opportunities for discussing 
the Eclipse, and the more I think of it, the more convinced 
I am of its complete unimportance. 

Yet I am one of those who have taken all the trouble to 
see a real eclipse, an eclipse in which the sun was put 
out altogether by the moon, or the dragon, or whatever 
it is that pulls our leg on these occasions. For in the year 
1912 (and I remember it by the loss of the Titanic) I was 
determined to see a total eclipse, which in England was not 
total. I had read that this particular eclipse would be 
total over a certain band of French territory and that, in 
particular, one might see it from the Forest of St. Gobain, 
behind the town of Coucy. So I journeyed to that place, 
going the last miles on foot through tall trees, and I watched 
the darkness fall. But (if you will believe me) I was moved 
in that very moment to write a song called “ Mrs. Rhys,” 
famous among the wise. And even the air of that great 
song was suggested to me in that same Forest of St. Gobain 
as the darkness Spread over the world; but the tune of 
Mrs. Rhys is a sort of mazurka ;—all of which goes to show 
that one never can tell. The song was written, the shadow 
fell, upon that spot where, many years later, the Germans 
set up one of the Big Berthas with which they shelled 
Paris, with no effect whatever upon their own doom. 

Whatever more there may be to say upon eclipses, I 
at least shall not say it. Partly because I have seen no 
other but these two, both tiresome; partly because I 
have not the learning to discuss the Theory of Einstein 
which eclipses do so much to confirm, and partly because 
there is, after all, nothing to say about them. They come 
and go. That is all. The least smile or frown upon a 
human face matters more. 

Of suggestions conveyed by words (for those who think 
in words and not in ideas) the Eclipse will furnish a full 
crop. The corona will suggest cigars, and at the same time 
the astonishing facility with which modern men are led 
by advertisement. The zodiacal light will suggest the 
zodiac, if you care for that; and even if you do not, it 
will at any rate recall the admirable criticism of Swift 
upon a contemporary poet who said that the Zodiac was 
full of monsters; whereas (Swift pointed out) there is 
nothing out of Nature in a harmless old man with a watering 
pot, two innocent twins, fishes, a scorpion, a bull, or a ram; 
and perhaps only the centaur and the virgin are at all out 
of the way. The very word “ Eclipse ” will suggest to you 
the Derby, racing, and from that a whole world of further 
maundering. 

I freely bequeath all such useful opportunities to my 
fellow scribblers. I do it with the more generosity and 
the more pleasure when I consider that it is now too late 
for them to have any profit of my gift. Unless indeed they 
Save it up for the next Eclipse, and by that time the now 
ageing and broken men who are compelled to write rubbish 
at large for a livelihood will be dead. H. BeEttoc. 


ECLOGUE 


HEN you your golden head would rest, 

I would my shoulder were its nest, 

Your cheek, your chin, and one hand laid 
Within my arm’s embracing shade. 


—‘Nice girls don’t snuggle,” says Augusta. 


How I would love, if you were mine, 
To trace the runnel of your spine, 
And feel between my fingers slip 
The sudden hardness of your hip. 


—‘‘It’s rude to talk about my body,” says Augusta. 


If you would share with me your mood, 
I'd give you true solicitude ; 
Together we would strive to solve 
What problems ‘neath your frown revolve. 
—Why sad, my dear? “Just ’cos,” replies Augusta. 
Closer your ear: as bright birds gleam 
Over the chrystal of a stream, 
So you upon my life: a part 
Of me you seem, child of my heart. 


—‘That’s silly; isn’t it?” inquires Augusta. 
R. B. Beckett. 


Music 


THE SUMMER PROGRAMME 
[oe prospectus of the forthcoming opera season 


at Covent Garden contains nothing unexpected. 

We are told that the season will begin on May 18th 
and will last for eight weeks, of which the first four weeks 
will be devoted to German operas and the remaining four 
weeks to Italian operas. The German operas are to be 
taken exclusively from Strauss and Wagner—two Strauss 
operas and seven Wagner operas. 

Naturally, Der Rosenkavalier, which was the outstanding 
success of last season, is to be given again with Mr. Bruno 
Walter conducting and much the same cast—including 
Delia Reinhardt, Lotte Lehmann, Elizabeth Schumann 
and the Vienna bass, Richard Mayr, who gave such a 
wonderful performance as Baron Ochs last year. The 
other Strauss opera is to be Elektra which has not been 
heard in London since the war. It will be interesting to 
discover whether it wears any better than Salome whose 
revival last year has, I should think, finally relegated that 
waxwork music-melodrama to Madame Tussauds’. 

There is to be no complete performance of the “ Ring ”’ 
but Gétterdimmerung and Die Walkiire are both to have 
separate performances. In the place of the other segments 
of the “Ring” we are to have Die Meistersinger, Tristan 
und Isolde, Tannhduser, Lohengrin and, perhaps most 
interesting of all, Der Fliegende Hollander. It will be 
seen that the London Opera Syndicate, which is responsible 
for the venture, has not shown any great enterprise as 
far as the German season is concerned, Der Fliegende 
Hollander and Elektra being the only two operas which 
could be described in any sense as novelties. But this is 


inevitable since the London public cannot be got to come 
in sufficient numbers to new works, and, even with estab- 
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lished favourites, the financial loss which the Syndicate 
will have to bear will be considerable. Music lovers, 
therefore, may be reminded that if they wish to support 
the cause of opera they will go to every single performance 
this season and, further, that if they cannot do this they 
may amuse themselves with the thought that their choice 
of operas to hear will have a direct influence upon the 
repertory of future seasons. 

I had hoped that this season we might have heard one 
of Strauss’s latest operas such as Die Frau ohne Schatten, 
but I recognise that too many novelties at once might 
have a bad effect upon our taste. It is, however, surprising 
that the Syndieate does not think fit to put into the 
repertory Don Giovanni when it has Mr. Bruno Walter 
and so many good singers available. It is absurd to say 
that Don Giovanni is too difficult or too expensive to cast. 
Is it possible to perform seven Wagner, two Strauss, 
three Verdi, three Puccini, one Donizetti, one Rossini, 
one Ponchielli and two Giordano operas without a first 
rate tenor, baritone and bass, and three first-rate sopranos ? 
No doubt it strikes death into the heart of the ordinary 
impresario to have to waste three first-rate sopranos upon 
one opera, but the London Syndicate should not have 
that feeling, and there is unquestionably no other opera 
in existence whose reputation stands so high among 
musicians to-day as Don Giovanni. The Rossini, the 
Bellini, the Donizetti, the Verdi, the Wagner, the Puccini, 
the Moussorgsky, and the Strauss waves have all in their 
turn passed over modern Europe lifting the reputations 
of these composers on peaks of varying altitudes, but now 
that it is possible to take a survey—in the momentary 
absence of any new tide of fashion engulfing the landmarks 
—we can see that Don Giovanni remains the supreme, 
unrivalled masterpiece of all opera. There is a new public 
anxious to hear it, and it is doubtful if ever before there 
was an audience as adequately prepared to understand and 
enjoy the extraordinary qualities of this great work. Yet 
the London Syndicate is, apparently, so out of touch with 
the current of the time that it is unaware that far the 
safest draw at Covent Garden at this moment would be 
Don Giovanni—provided we had a first-rate cast and a 
conductor such as Mr. Bruno Walter in charge. 

The repertory of the Italian season, while not containing 
any new works, is interesting for its revival of Giordano’s 
Andrea Chenier and Fédora, and of Ponchielli’s La Gioconda. 
The latter is a very effective opera by the composer who 
was one of the first of Italian musicians to feel the influence 
of Wagner. He was born in 1834, died in 1886 and was 
the teacher of Puccini. Giordano was born in 1867 and 
is still living. As there is very little to choose esthetically 
between Ponchielli, Giordano and Puccini, all of them being 
gifted but essentially commonplace composers, it is dis- 
tinctly better to give us a mixture of all three rather than 
a complete dose of one of them—especially when that one 
would certainly be Puccini, of whom every opera lover 
to-day is heartily sick. The Italian season will have at 
least a slight historical interest. We shall be able to 
begin by hearing Rossini’s Jl Barbiere di Siviglia (1816), 
then go to Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor (1835), then 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, then La Traviata (noticing the advance 
Verdi made in the couple of years separating these two 
operas, the first of which was composed in forty days in 
1851), then Aida (1870), then Ponchielli’s La Gioconda 
(1876), then Giordano’s Andrea Chenier (1896), Fédora 
(1898), concluding with Puccini’s La Bohéme (1896), Tosca 
(1900), and Madame Butterfly (1904). I said we shall 
be able to do all this, but, of course, it must be remembered 
that the Covent Garden opera prospectus always contains 
more operas than are ever performed. We are merely 


given the list from which the operas to be performed will 
be taken, and it is extremely unlikely that we shall hear 


all that are mentioned, and even more unlikely that we 
shall hear those we most want to hear. This is especially 
true of the Italian season. It may, however, be taken for 
granted that there is no doubt whatever of the performance 
of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and La Bohéme. We may 
take it for certain that whatever happens these two operas 
will be given to those who don’t want them. Music critics, 
however, will not object to this. They are in the habit 
of taking a night’s rest whenever Madame Butterfly is 
played, unless, of course, there is any chance of hearing 
a new Caruso or a new Melba in the cast. It is regrettable 
that we are not to have any new Italian work, but one’s 
regret is tempered somewhat by recalling the character 
of such novelties as have been produced at Covent Garden 
during the last ten years—Wolf-Ferrari’s I Giogelli della 
Madonna, for example ! 

Orchestral Concerts are almost over. The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give two concerts in May and a 
special anniversary concert on June 9th, when the original 
programme as performed on June 9th, 1904, will be repeated 
under conductors yet to be announced, but there is only 
one more concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
before the Autumn. This will be on April 27th, when 
Mr. Malcolm Sargent will conduct an all-British programme 
at which Vaughan Williams’s ‘“ Pastoral Symphony” 
and a new pianoforte concerto by Mr. Howells will be 
played. The last Philharmonic concert on April 2nd 
was given up wholly to a performance of the two parts of 
Delius’s Mass of Life, a setting for chorus and orchestra 
of selections from Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra. 
I am an admirer of some of Mr. Delius’s music—particularly 
his opera A Village Romeo and Juliet, his Song of the High 
Hills and one or two of his smaller orchestral pieces, but 
his poverty of melodic invention is strikingly apparent 
in his songs, and he is equally lacking in the dithyrambie 
vigour necessary to succeed in such a large-scale work as 
a Mass of Life. One feels that Mr. Delius was attracted 
to Zarathustra not through any sympathy with its violence, 
its ecstatic rhetoric, its vertiginous vitality—all of which 
is quite contrary to his temperament—but through anti- 
pathy to the orthodox ecclesiastical Mass. One can 
imagine Wagner setting Zarathustra magnificently. Its 
verbal rodomontade he would have joined to musical 
rodomontade in an almost sublime marriage. In fact 
there would have been moments—just as there are moments 
in Nietzsche—when you would have been compelled to 
cry out: “this is poetry’! But Mr. Delius is—to be 
quite frank—merely boring. He does not invent themes 
of any musical significance and his “ apotheosis of the 
dance” in Part I. is the feeblest of simulacrums, utterly 
overwhelmed by the dance section in Strauss’s orchestral 
Also sprach Zarathustra, although Strauss’s tone-poem is, 
in his opus, a comparatively feeble affair. There is 
no imaginative musical power in the Mass of Life—nothing 
but a mediocre virtuosity and the vestiges of what we know 
Mr. Delius possesses, a true harmonic sensibility—a quiet 
and genuine taste in sounds. This is so rare that it is 
no wonder such admirable critics as Mr. Haseltine and 
Mr. Cecil Gray are carried away in gusts of enthusiasm. 
But do not let them frighten us! Mr. Gray in his admir- 
able book 4 Survey of Contemporary Music tells us that 
A Mass of Life is considered by many to be the composer's 
greatest achievement, but that he cannot attempt to 
estimate the place it occupies in relation to his other works 
because he has not heard it, and he confesses that it would 
be dangerous to judge it from a study, however diligent, 
of the score. I have heard A Mass of Life twice and, 
although two hearings are perhaps not enough to remove 
all possible doubt, it sounded to me an uninspired ineffective 
and long work devoid of individuality. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE just read The Constant Nymph. Rather rash ; 
I it would have been safer to postpone doing so 

another three months. Think of the immunity I 
have enjoyed hitherto! Everybody has been reading it, 
and if I have been asked once I have been asked a hundred 
times, “‘ What do you think of it?” Yet hitherto I have 
been able to turn, “ with the most civil triumph in the 
world,” on my interlocutor, and reply truthfully that 
I had not read it yet. Now, however, I think I am fairly 
safe. People are fickle in attention; it is much more 
likely that the same question will be put now about Love, 
by the author of Elizabeth and her German Garden, or 
about Mr. Aldous Huxley’s new novel, and in half a year’s 
time I shall be able to read them also with impunity. 

* * * 

Of course I understand people wanting to know what 
others think about the books they have read; I often do 
myself, but this zest for collecting bare statements of 
opinion from miscellaneous people puzzles me. “Oh, I 
thought it very good,” “Don’t you think it is rather 
over-rated ?”’ “‘ I enjoyed it immensely,” “ I was a little 
disappointed ’—such comments do not seem worth col- 
lecting. They may express what was felt in each case, but 
they get one no further. The only possible reply is “‘ Oh.” 
I love talking about a book, but only for at least twenty 
minutes at a stretch. I like totalk on and hearother people 
talk on about a book that has something in it, but this does 
not seem to be a common taste. What people seem to 
want from you is a neat little pellet of an opinion which 
ean be flipped across a table, if possible amusing and 
repeatable. I, on the other hand, like the company of 
people who go hacking on at the same subject, even if it 
is only how to get a lawn in good order. If they go on long 
enough the subject usually begins to be illuminated, but 
I notice that most people begin to get bored when I am just 
beginning to become interested. I suspect I was born a 
bore myself; I prefer so definitely the persistent talker 
to the hop-skip converser. I should very much like to 
hear two or three people discuss The Constant Nymph. 
Though I have heard the topic mentioned and dismissed, 
hundreds of times, I have never heard such a discussion. 
After A. has said he thinks it remarkable, B. has said she 
enjoyed it enormously, C. has said he thinks it much 
over-rated, A. has gone on to say that he thinks future 
generations will take no interest in Shaw’s plays, B. that 
she detested Lady into For, C. that he has been trying to 
re-read Henry James. I don’t call that literary con- 
versation. It is not conversation at all. I seek two solid, 
long-winded, labyrinthine-minded, pertinacious bores who 
when started on a subject cannot let it alone, with whom 
to discuss The Constant Nymph. (They will not mind 
the topic being out of date.) But, despairing of finding 
them, this afternoon at any rate, I shall give my own 
impression of The Constant Nymph a preliminary canter. 

* * * 


It is astonishing: no one told me that the first half 
of the novel was written with the author’s right hand and 
the second with her left. It would not have taken more 
than the ten seconds allowed for conversational criticism 
to say that, yet I was never told that when the scene 
changes from the Tyrol to England, the surprising vivid- 
ness and interest of the characters vanishes. True, a 
sentimental and dramatic suspense is well kept up, but for 
the sake of preserving those sources of interest true 
character and life are sacrificed. The author’s heart has 
melted over the Sanger children, and through a mist of 





tears she no longer focuses them properly. The little 
ignorant, slatternly, steely, vivid imps have changed. 

eresa expresses herself in decorative adult language ; 
sensibility and tragic self-forgetful love become the key- 
notes of & character ; she knows and quotes Shakespeare, 
she responds to Gray’s Elegy; the real superiority of her 
culture over curriculum schoolgirls’ (though bad at sums, 
what a linguist she is !) is stressed ; an old crusted scholar, 
eminent and master of a Cambridge college (always 
referred to as Charles, which obliterates his venerable 
characteristics), admiringly does her sums for her. As 
regards appearance, even, Tessa loses her pinched, scraggy 
looks redeemed only by an odd vitality, and is com- 
pared to Michael Angelo’s Delphic sibyl. In short, in 
exchange for the early admirable pictures of the Sanger 
family, we are given in the latter half of the book only— 
jaded antithesis !—the frail child of light who understands 
life by intuition caught in the coarse net of complacent 
philistinism. Though the author is careful to satirise 
in the person of Florence, and in Book III., “ The Silver 
Sty,” the sentimental, uncomprehending attitude of mere 
“* culture ’ towards “ genius,”’ yet, in a subtler form, the 
latter half of the story is not freefrom that. I do not mean 
that Miss Margaret Kennedy, like Florence Churchill, thinks 
that the lightning genius can be turned into electric 
light for a cosy, conversational home, or that a few pewter 
pots can create the unconventional atmosphere of Bohemia 
without any of its drawbacks; but the novel does 
undoubtedly slip into something like the sentimental 
genius-worship of, say, the excellent Trigorin, which so 
a Sanger and Dodd. How immensely superior 
are the opening chapters in which the author bends a puzzled 
but penetrative attention upon the Sanger kraal, perched on 
its mountain ledge. Up to the point where ieuie is 
embraced by Lewis Dodd in the empty church the novel 
is of rare merit indeed. “In the desert emptiness of her 
mind, whence thought and sensation had retreated like an 
ebbing tide, a single bleak idea stood forth, a rock till then 
submerged and then revealed, for a timeless instant, to the 
daylight. It was an understanding of his essential hardness, 
a knowledge that this man who held her so close was indeed 
no tender lover, but a stranger, as cold as ice and harder 
than stone. Then her true self, her generous love, returning, 
flooding her soul, bore down upon that frightful image and 
drowned it in night for ever.” But as soon as Lewis ceases 
to be a static figure, qualities in him very different from 
self-protective hardness and coldness claim our attention. 
Contemplated statically there is a disquieting something 
about him which is akin to the fascinating. careless 
callousness of the Sangers, to whom Art is the only serious 
business in life, and whose attitude towards it is so nicely 
discriminated from the soft, aspiring enthusiasm of Trigorin 
on the one hand, and the semi-practical interest of “ Ike ” 
Birnbaumontheother. But Lewisin action, Lewis married, 
loses, alas, his half-forbidding, half-attractive wildness ; 
he becomes, in fact, Lewis the tender. Though his marriage 
with Florence soon comes unstuck, the novelist fails to call 
up again in Florence that real dread of him and that secret 
cruelty which lurks in his smile; things she at first stressed 
so properly making the fascination he had for Florence 
quite comprehensible. On the contrary, Florence, though 
beaten in the end, becomes a confident creature with whom 
Lewis has often to compromise. And what a lack of resonant 
harshness there is in the connubial rows compared with 
the Karinhiitte shindies ! 

x * a 


But how good those early scenes are! I cannot imagine 
forgetting the drive with Lewis, Trigorin, the dead pig and 
the Sanger children, up to Karinhiitte, or the insulting fun 
which is poked at the harmless guest, or the thunderous, 
languid presence of the dying musician, or the children’s 
improvised operatic performance. The family atmosphere 
of brutal, bracing outspokenness is admirably done, and 
Antonia’s escapade with “Ike” and their relations to 
each other afterwards is a masterpiece of insight. 


* * * 

These are the things which make us look forward to 
Miss Kennedy’s next novel. But she is also in danger of 
becoming a purveyor of striking rubbish. 

ArraBLeE Hawk. 
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ROBERT BURTON 


Burton the Anatomist. Extracts chosen by G. C. F. Meap 
and R. C. Curr. Methuen. 4s. 6d. 

The debt of gratitude we owe to the two editors of this 
little book, and to Dr. Rouse, who has furnished it with an 
excellent introduction, we can best pay by simply saying that 
into two hundred and fifty pages they have contrived to distil 
a large measure of the charm of Burton. We wish them a 
multitude of readers, who, we trust, after well digesting these 
extracts, will imitate Sir Toby Belch and “eat the rest of 
the Anatomy.” 

For, among those books which we take down and dip into 
again and again for pure pleasure—the class that includes the 
Odyssey, Herodotus, Montaigne, Fuller’s Church History, the 
Essays of Elia—what book is more delightful than Burton? 
It is one of the few exceptions to the saying that a great book 
is a great evil: of the twelve hundred pages in our own well- 
thumbed edition, there is scarcely one that we could wish 
away, and wherever we open it we always light on a section that 
is in reality, what one is in name, “‘a consolatory Digression, 
containing the Remedies of all Manner of Discontents.” If 
it be true that Burton, after writing this work to ease his 
own lowness of spirits, found he had increased it, it must be 
some satisfaction to him in Elysium to know that he has done 
much to cure the melancholy of others, and notably enlarged 
the public stock of harmless pleasure. And this not directly 
only, but at second-hand also. When we read other authors, 
how often are we not reading the Anatomy without knowing it! 
Johnson—must it not have been in Burton that he found the 
germ of his famous comparison of a ship to a prison, or the 
rough material of the jest in the Dictionary about Scotsmen 
and oats? Milton, too—L’Allegro and Il Penseroso owe their 
inspiration in part to the Anatomy. Byron candidly owned that 
many of his classical quotations came from this inexhaustible 
storehouse ; and as for Sterne, what would Tristram Shandy 
be without the unacknowledged thefts from the same treasury ? 
We have sometimes thought that even Morris may have found 
the first suggestion for Acontius and for Rhodope in Burton. 
Be that as it may, there are scores of writers who are debtors 
undoubted : 

Hither, as to a fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 

It is a hard thing to pull this charm to pieces; and certainly, 
to “‘anatomise” fully this universal appeal would take almost 
as many “ partitions,” ‘“‘ members” and “ sub-sections”’ as 
there are in the work itself. At first sight it might 
seem impossible that a book on such a subject could attract 
any readers except those who like Hervey’s Meditations among 
the Tombs, Blair’s Grave, or Drelincourt On Death. But the 
fact is that most of us find a certain enjoyment in descrip- 
tions of misery, if done in a particular manner. Even the 
cheerful Chaucer, as we all know, was attracted by Pope 
Innocent’s terrific treatise, De Miseria Conditionis Humane, 
translated it in his youth, and enlivened some of his Canterbury 
Tales with copious extracts from it. Horace, who assuredly 
knew what the public wants, gave it an ode on death at very 
frequent intervals. No part of the Old Testament, probably, 
is better known than Ecclesiastes; and we have often heard 
David’s hearse-like airs intoned with as much gusto as his 
carols. There is nothing in pessimism to militate against 
popularity. 

But it must be a genial pessimism—as far removed as the 
poles from that of a Timon or a Swift : and this is the pessimism, 
if indeed it deserves the name, of Burton. As a matter of fact, 
we do not think him, in our usual sense of the word, a melancholy 
man at all. Like every person of thoughtful mind, he had 
an underlying sense of what he would have called Maro’s 
lachryme rerum; but we cannot think of him as of a gloomy 
turn. His melancholy was, like Gray’s, of the white colour. 
He knew, as he tells us himself, “‘in what a brittle state he 
was, how soon he might be dejected, how many sudden accidents 
might procure his ruine”; and, taking heed not to “ brag of 
his present happiness, he would humble himself under the 
mighty hand of God.” This is the tone, not of a Schopenhauer 
but ofa Solon or an Artabanus. We believe Professor Saintsbury 
is right in imagining that the title of the book itself was but a 
concession to the publisher—Anatomy and Melancholy being 
two catchwords of the time, and likely when united to increase 
and multiply the circulation. Just as to-day a wise bookseller 


puts on the wrapper something about auto-suggestion, psycho- 
analysis, or the like, though the book be on the Pleasures of 
Anthony & Wood tells us that 


Life, so in the days of James. 





Burton, though “an exact mathematician, a curious collector 
of nativities, and a severe student,” was yet described by the 
“ancients of Christ-church” as “very merry, facete, and 
juvenile” in company. It is even reported that he induced 
the Bodley Librarian to let him carry off volumes to his rooms 
for the purposes of his great work. If so, either the Librarian 
must have been remarkably complaisant, or Burton must have 
been one of the most persuasive and captivating of men. The 
Oxford portrait shows a cheerful expression, not, as far as one 
can judge, of that factitious kind which we assume at the 
bidding of the photographer. To us, at any rate, the book 
reveals, below the surface, a very engaging personality. His 
own choice of the name Democritus as a pseudonym shows that 
he did not regard himself as a weeping philosopher; and if 
there be any truth in the anecdote that he would laugh at the 
ribaldry of the Oxford bargees, he must have been able to see 
the bright side of anything. True, he describes much that is 
not very exhilarating in itself; but he has the rare gift of being 
able to write of the dismal in an allegro manner, and, had he 
been a novelist, would have achieved the feat that baffled 
Sir Walter. He would have described a bore without boring. 
And what a style he has !—a style eminently rich, natural, 
free and expressive with all the expressiveness of the great 
Elizabethans. There is nothing sleepy about it; Shakespeare 
himself is hardly more alive. He wrote, fortunately, before 
people had begun to discriminate too curiously between talking 
and writing ; and his style is. therefore, compact of the virtues 
of both. But it is cultured none the less, as of a man whose 
reputation is such that his auditors lend him a willing ear, 
and give him room for anecdote, for allusion and for paren- 
thesis. One can imagine these sentences to have been actually 
uttered in Christ Church Common Room—with their royal 
carelessness of construction, their loosely-attached clauses, 
their digressions and their uncloying fulness. There is of 
course a restraint about them. In such a company (some 
members of which had been recently engaged on the Authorised 
Version) he could not abandon himself to a resounding eloquence 
like Milton, or weave embroidered tapestries like Browne; 
but he shows ever that combination of dignity and ease which 
is only to be found in those who are secure of themselves. As 
for his vocabulary, it is prodigious—hardly to be matched in 
De Quincey or Carlyle, and runs the whole gamut of both 
elements of the language, the Latin and the homeborn, with 
equal mastery. To it Dr. Rouse pays a worthy tribute ; but 
it must strike anyone who reads only half a dozen paragraphs. 
Take, for example, the page-long sentence describing the 
** brow of Egypt ’’ in which the besotted lover sees a “* Helen’s 


, 


beauty”: 


a mere changeling, a very monster, an oaf imperfect, a harsh voice, 
incondite gestures, a vast virago, or an ugly tit, a slug, a fat 
fustylugs, a truss, a long lean rawbone, a skeleton, a sneaker, 
looking like a mard in a lantern, 


and so on ad infinitum. We read on from sheer curiosity to 
see when exhaustion will set in. If we were interrupted in the 
middle of it at night we should certainly get up early next 
morning to learn how it ends. 

The same unexpectedness meets us from another side. 
Though the book is so carefully docketed and scheduled, the 
author’s abundance and alertness of mind are such that he is 
always overflowing his limited bounds and giving us, by the 
law of association, thoughts de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
There are few paragraphs indeed which run according to time- 
table ; few in which there is not some (at least seeming) 
irrelevance. It is as if Cleopatra had written the book. But 
this very diffuseness is in character, and does not spoil the 
unity of the work; while it keeps us always on tiptoe, as if 
it were a sensation novel, with wonder as to what will happen 
overleaf. 

Another charm is unquestionably the quotations. Burton 
is certainly a pedant, in the full sense of the word ; he is the 
man who cannot say that phlegm is troublesome without 
adducing Horace as his authority. But his pedantry does not 
offend—it is so obviously a part of himself. He takes us into his 
confidence over it. Sometimes he gently flatters us by assuming 
that of course we know the passage comes from Origen’s twenty- 
third homily or from Lampridius’s Life of Elagabalus; at 
others he kindly tells us the source, for we may for the moment 
have forgotten it. How much these quotations add to the 
flavour of the book appears from comparison between the folio 
and these selections. We miss something: we turn to the 
larger book and find it is the Latin. One thing is certain: 
this learning is not there for mere display. 

““Searce any book of philology,” says Fuller, “ hath in # 
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short a time passed through so many editions”: clear proof 
that the charm was felt by contemporaries. But for us there 
are two or three “* subsectional”’ sources of fascination denied 
to the Carolines. Lapse of time has lent his phraseology a quaint- 
ness which it had not for them. And, though closed in by 
the narrowing college-walls, he was far from being a recluse. 
While the perfumers “‘ smoaked his rooms with juniper,” he 
stole out to the play. He speaks of fishing, hunting, swimming 
as of sports that he had practised; of chess, cards, billiards, 
Christmas games. Nihil humani ab eo alienum ; we catch views, 
through a forest of Latin quotations, of village greens and 

nges. The book is a panorama of a time far gone, and appeals 
to the antiquary in us. As, in reading it, we are reading books 
that we shall never open ourselves, so we have, called up before 
us, a dead world, with its superstitions, amusements, crimes, 
jealousies, diseases, kitchens and dinner-tables. But perhaps 
even more titillating is the modernity that ever and anon 
starts up in the midst of the medievalism. Like Ecclesiastes 
he proves there is nothing new under the sun. A Eugenist 
might have written this: “‘ When no choice is had, but still he 
must marry, or if rich, be they fools or dizzards, lame or maimed, 
unable, intemperate, dissolute, exhaust through riot, jure 
hereditario sapere jubentur, they must be wise and able by 
inheritance; it comes to pass that our generation is corrupt; 
we have many weak persons, both in body and mind, many 
feral diseases raging amongst us, parenies peremptores; our 
fathers bad, and we are like to be worse.” 

A Charcot’or a Binet might take the following passage to 
illustrate the power of suggestion: ‘“*A parson’s wife in 
Northamptonshire, An. 1607, coming to a physician, was told 
by him she was troubled with the sciatica (a disease she was 
free from ); and the same night, after her return, fell into a 
grievous fit of a sciatica. Another was sick of the plague with 
conceit. Fantasy doth so imperiously command our bodies, 
which, as another Proteus or chameleon, can take all shapes ; 
and is of such force that it can work upon others, as well as 
ourselves. It works not in sick and melancholy men only, 
but even most forcibly in such as are sound, and alters their 
temperature in an instant. And sometimes a strong conceit 
or apprehension, as Valesius proves, will take away diseases: 
in both kinds, it will produce real effects. If it be told men 
that they will be sick on such a day, when that day comes, 
they will surely be sick, and sometimes they die upon it.” 

Was this written in 1620 or a week or two ago? “ He hath 
a tract by which he will cure most diseases, and transfer them 
from a man to a beast, by drawing blood from the one, and 
applying it to the other; and an Alexipharmacum, to make a 
man young again, live three or four hundred years.’’ Under 
different names, we find that Burton knew of mascots, amulets. 
balsams and the patent-medicine panaceas that are so familiar 
to-day. Finally—for one must stop somewhere—there are 
whole “* members” of his book, especially those which deal 
with the Melancholy of Love, in which, but for the fascination 
of the style and the erudition of the allusions, one might think 
one was reading a disciple of Freud. 

“Many and sundry are the means which philosophers and 
physicians have prescribed to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, to 
divert fixed and intent cares and meditations’’; but none 
surely is better than the book in which these sundry means 
are set down for us. E. E. Kewwetr. 


GABRIEL MIRO 


Figures of the Passion of Our Lord. By Gasrret Mir6é. Translated 
by C. J. Hocartn. Guy Chapman. 12s. 6d. 

This is a book one cannot ignore. Its design, as the title 
suggests, is an elaborate reconstruction of a story which to most 
readers is intimately familiar; it is long, and packed and pressed 
down with an almost bewildering detail; the air of it is brooding 
and sultry like a night of successive thunderstorms ; and in its 
insistence on harshness and cruelty and bodily pain, that 
mobs will jeer at its victims in agony, that torture is something 
undergone in a terrible solitude of spirit, the narrative of the 
Passion as related by Sr. Miré is remorseless. 

Nowhere, in all his fifteen crowded cartoons of the Passion 
of Christ, has the Spanish writer sought to lay any specious balm 
on the feelings of his readers by extracting the mellifluous 
lessons of “ tenderness” or “comfort” from the gall and 
wormwood of Calvary. Rather has he turned back, with a 
passionate conviction that cries out over and over again, to a 
vision of the Crucifixion older, simpler, ruder than those inter- 
pretations and refinements to which the great mass of modern 
Christians have grown complacently accustomed. On this 





vision there is no gloss of sermons and homilies; the facts of 
the Betrayal, Trial, and Crucifixion are presented with the 
lavish prolixity of a powerful historical imagination, and without 
the timid reticences that have grown up around the physical 
sufferings of Christ, but with no loss of dignity, and with no 
attempt to boom out the implicit spiritual overtones. How 
strangely it compares with those volumes which annually 
at this season are “recommended” by the several Bishops “ for 
Lenten reading”—the smooth-voiced soliloquies of resident 
canons, the lunging home-thrusts of ex-padres with a smattering 
of soldier-slang! Beside such books, the Spanish writer's 
intense realisation of the sequence of Easter is startling. 

The purpose, it must be admitted, is different. The “ figures” 
of the title is a word not without its significance. For the book 
is a painter’s rather than a theologian’s creation. It is, first and 
last, visual. It is a narrative followed by the eyes, a recounting 
of things seen in the fierce light of the South, with the shadows 
as sharp as the edges of blades, not rounded and softened by 
meditation and deduction. Here is a group in the court of 
Caiaphas : 

Suddenly the turbans and branches stirred, oscillated, like young 
corn pulsing under a south-west wind. And then the crowd parted, 
and in its midst appeared the Rabbi Jesus—His face white with 
fatigue, His eyes sunken, His lips tremulous, His hands thrust 
into His mantle. And even as certain trees, though surrounded 
with other verdure, remain ever isolated and remote in appearance, 
so, wherever Jesus moved, He left behind Him an impression of 
solitude. And behind Him came the Disciples, casting about them 
uneasy glances, and behind them again the women who believed in, 
and ministered to, the Christ, namely: Mary Salome, gaunt and 
rigid and full of fire, with a deep blue sheen in the luminance of her 
pupils, and her veil tucked into the nose-ring which pierced her 
dilated nostrils; Susanna, melancholy and sickly, and smothered 
in masses of rough, rebellious, jet-black hair; Joanna, the wife of 
Herod’s steward, self-possessed and undismayed, and smiling a 
smile as cold and keen as steel; Mary, the wife of Joseph, the Rabbi's 
mother, a woman faded, and prematurely old, and ever peering in 
the direction of her Son’s turban .. . 


Another, after the Scourging : 

The tribune of the fortress forced the Captive to turn Himself 
about. And as He did so the courtiers had to step back quickly, 
so much did the movement of Jesus’ body give rise to a sprinkling 
of blood. Carelessly Pontius extended his baton, and brushed 
away from Him a gadfly. And when the Lord's shoulders were 
exhibited they were seen to be diamonded all over, and the flesh 
stripped clean of sinew, and roots of muscles exposed like the fila- 
ments which generate the oyster pearl. And as each drop of blood 
formed, another one overtook it at its source, and, specked with a 
point of light, gradually thickened, grew dim, glimmered, and lost 
its lustre. 

With such a passage as that second one (and those which 
paint the Crucifixion itself are seen with the same avid intensity), 
we have a clue to Miré’s position. It is where Huysmans, in 
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the character of Durtal, found himself, when confronted by 
the German Primitive’s “ Crucifixion”: ‘mais alors . . - 
J aboutis au catholicisme du Moyen Age, au naturalisme mystique.” 
A mystical realism ; it is back to this that Miré would seem 
to be reaching. And the reflection of Durtal’s on the painting 
might perfectly be applied to Miré’s achievement in the present 
work: “in this canvas, there stood revealed the masterpiece 
of art driven and called upon to render at once the invisible 
and the tangible, to make manifest the piteous foulness of the 
flesh, and to sublimate the infinite agony of the spirit.” 

In the plastic arts, of course, there has often been expression 
of this. In letters, seldom. It is curious that the conventional 
criticism of such work as Miré’s should amount to little more 
than that the story of the Passion has been told, once and for 
all, in the Gospels. Well and good. But could it be urged 
that in paint there must only be one version of the Last Supper ? 
Again, it might be urged that the violently realistic portrayal 
of the physical sufferings of Christ is objectionable, somehow 
an exhibition of “‘ bad form,” something which is glibly put down 
as “Latin,” not to say morbid. But this is no innovation in 
taste. Faced frankly, the act of crucifying is peculiarly beastly. 
Generations who lived nearer to pain and violence than we do, 
recognised this more sharply than is now customary; glance 
at the National Gallery’s “ Crucifixion’ of Gerard David, 
and notice his deep concern with the very mechanics of the 
process, almost that of one technically proficient in its details; 
or turn to the much earlier Mirrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu 
Christ, a widely-read version of the story in medival times, 
and note the anxiety of the author (was it St. Bonaventure ?) 
to enforce a remembrance of the bodily sufferings of Christ. 
In a different category, the visions of the German nun, Anna 
Catherine Emmerich, are close akin to these, in spirit if not in 
date. And it is with these, not with the peep-show grisliness 
of a Musée Wiertz, that Miré’s Figures of the Passion should be 
ranged. 

It is hard to think of any comparable contemporary work 
more moving than this broad canvas from modern Spain. 
Anatole France and Mr. George Moore remain unscathed, but 
beside it they are—what? An etching, and a wash drawing. 
And certainly Papini is left looking very excited and uncouth : 
the dignity and significance of Miré’s narrative must be obvious 
at once after the hurrying throbs of the Florentine’s voice. 
It is said that Gabriel Miré plans this book as the first of a series 
to portray the birth and life of Christ, and the lives of the 
Apostles and the Early Fathers. If accomplished with the same 
moving conviction as this one, his volumes should make one of 
the most important works of the religious imagination of our 
time. 

It would be unfair to make no mention of the remarkable elo- 
quence, rarely hesitating, of Mr. Hogarth’s fully sympathetic 
translation. 


LANGUAGE 
Language: A_ Linguistic Introduction to History. By J. 
VENDRYES. Translated by Paut Rapin. Kegan, Paul. 
16s. 


In spite of the fact that languages are so many and so varied, 
and that the fortunes of some of them may be traced over 
thousands of years, it remains the case that we know very little 
of the origin or development of language. We can observe 
highly complicated languages becoming simplified ; but except 
in the matter uf a more extended vocabulary we do not, in 
general, find languages developing more complications in order 
to express ideas and things more precisely. The genders of Indo- 
European languages are an unmitigated nuisance. Why did 
Latin and Greek want three genders? French gets on very well 
with two, and English has very nearly succeeded in getting rid 
of them altogether. We find traces of a dual number even in 
Russian, but why was it invented if it was found to be an un- 
necessary and unwanted complication? Why, again, was such an 
elaborate system of tenses built up in Greek and Latin ; and why 
do more modern languages gradually drop them? In Hunga- 
rian, which is a simple language, some tenses are now only used 
in poetry. Russia has lost most of the finite parts of its verb, 
and makes up for this by an enormous use of participles and 
gerunds as well as of aspects. But it is willing to suffer the in- 
convenience of having no future participle. We nearly always 
seem to find languages like rocks in geology in a state of denuda- 
tion. What upheavals erected the complications which it takes 


generations to get rid of? Then, again, why do languages break 
up into sub-languages or dialects, when for all reasonable pur- 
poses a common language would be better? No doubt we see this 





— 


process being carried on at the present time, but this is for delibe. 


rately political and nationalistic ends. People will endure much, 
if by doing so they can be a nuisance to others. And, again, why 
are there regular phonetic changes ? If one sound is substituteg 
for another because it is easier, why was the more difficult one 
originally hit upon? If it seems to be natural to drop the “h,” 
as has been done in Italian and almost in French, why did 
Spanish on the other hand develop its difficult gutterals ? 

Unquestionably certain differences between languages indicate 
psychological differences between the races that speak them, 
The Greeks and Romans liked to put events into neat time 
compartments. The Russians are interested in the nature of 
the action or state of mind at the moment. The Spanish 
subjunctive indicates a feeling for certain subtleties which are 
not possessed by the German language. French is suited 
to be the language of diplomacy and treaties because it has 
an almost infinite capacity for being ambiguous. Latin, as 
Lucretius complained, is unsuited for philosophy, but it is 
suitable for law. The defects of a language no doubt react 
on the peoples who use it. If as in Russian and Latin there 
is no definite article, certain parts of logic (e.g., what is the 
meaning of the author of Waverley?) are hardly expressible 
inthem. The absence of a future tense in Hebrew may perhaps 
have made the prophets a little obscure at times. 

The truth is that language as we know it is not a good instruv- 
ment for thought or for accurate expression. Many of the 
muddles of philosophy may be due to this and not to the im- 
perfections of the philosopher’s brains. We used to be told 
that Greek was a wonderful language ; but Euclid’s definition 
of a straight line is capable of two quite different meanings, 
although Euclid wrote more clearly than most of the Greek 
authors we had to read at school. 

Yet however much we may grumble and find many of its 
problems beyond us, language is a very entertaining subject 
for study. It was quite worth while to translate Professor 
Vendryes’ book for the benefit of that very strange class of 
English-speaking people who are interested in language and 
yet cannot read French. It may, indeed, even induce some 
of them to learn French. The meaning of the sub-title is not 
clear ; it is still less clear why the book should form part of 
the pre-history section of a series on the History of Civilisation, 
for it deals with sounds, grammar, vocabulary, structure and 
writing. The first part is written in rather technical language, 
of which the following is a specimen (p. 25): 

There also exists a series of phonemes intermediate between the 
occlusives and spirants; these are known as semi-occlusives, or 
better still, affricatives. They are characterised by a closure 
which is not entirely hermetical. Like the occlusives they have an 
implosion, but this implosion is followed by a slight opening motion 
so that the occlusive ends in a spirant. The fricative is an abortive 
occlusive. 


But anyone who is not interested in the mechanism of sounds 
can skip this part and get on to grammar. We have all suffered 
from the foolish attempts to fit the grammar of most languages 
into the Procrustean bed of Latin grammar. This bas made 
modern grammar a rather inept affair. But Professor Vendryes 
has many interesting things to say on the origin of grammatical 
forms. He boldly tells us that, ‘*‘ However far we look back 
into the history of language we never encounter any condition 
that is not highly evolved. The oldest known form of language 
spoken to-day is neither more nor less logical than the later 
ones.” It would be instructive to know the reason for this. 
To most people vocabulary is a more interesting topic than 
grammar. The derivation of the word “bun” is a more 
amusing subject for conversation that the formation and use 
of the supine. The origin of words is often strange. Who 
would suppose that our Meerschaum pipe was derived from 
**pipe de Kummer”? The author points out that “We can 
imagine a psychology of peoples . . . attested in the languages 
they speak”; and says that to the French mind Helmer }s 
ridiculous when he calls his wife a “lark” or a “squirrel.” 
If a Frenchman should happen to read Chehov’s letters and 
find that he calls his wife ‘‘my spermaceti whale,” or “my 
little cockroach,’ what would he think? Words not only throw 
light on psychology, but also on history. If the language of 
sport is taken from the vocabulary of one nation, we may infer 
that sport was predominant there: if all military terms are 
taken from the language of another nation we may guess that 
only a nation pre-eminent in militarism would have imposed 
these terms on the other nations it had come into contact with. 
Or again, we can make some guess at the life of the Proto 
Aryans by seeing what Aryan roots are common to all or nearly 
all Aryan languages. But the perpetual change of vocabulary 
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PUBLIC PAPERS OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


To be published in six volumes, two at a time, each unit 
complete in itself. 


COLLEGE AND STATE 


In these early papers, hitherto inaccessible, which are 
brought together for the first time with Mrs. Wilson’s 
authorisation and co-operation, are to be found the 
inception and development of those political and intellectual 
ideas which shaped Woodrow Wilson’s later career. The 
editors, Ray Stannard-Baker and William E. Dodd have 
succeeded in producing a work that is intensely interesting 
as well as authoritative. 


Two volumes, boxed. 30s. net. 





THE COASTS OF ILLUSION 

by CLARK B. FIRESTONE. 

“The author has produced an extraordinarily interesting and 
thorough work on the travel tales that have been told (by the great 


travellers) from the earliest times to the middle of the nineteenth 
century.” —7Zhe Spectator. 


16s. net. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE 


by DALLAS LORE SHARP. 


An imaginative interpretation of bee life, with an appeal to any 
lover of the outdoors, by an outstanding writer in this field. 


78. 6d. net. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 


THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY 
OF BOETHIUS. A new edition, with text revised 


and copiously annotated, full biography, scriptural and 
Dante indices. By ADRIAN FORTESCUE, PhD. 
D.D. Completed and prepared for the press, with an 
historical introduction, appendices, etc., by George D. 
Smith, Ph.D., D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12/6. 

The giant figure and influence of Boethius have made 
his “ Consolation of Philosophy” a work of great im- 
portance, no less for all students of ecclesiastical and 
political history than for all who follow the development 
of scholastic philosophy and theology. 


LONDON STREETS AND CATHOLIC 
MEMORIES. By the Very Rev. EDWIN H. 
BURTON, Canon of Westminster Cathedral. With a 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/-. 

A_ series of notes on the Catholic interests and re- 
miniscences connected with some of the best known 
thoroughfares of the Metropolis. 


CANDLELIGHT ATTIC. A comfortable book for 
those afraid of the dark. By CECILY HALLACK. 
Foolscap 8yo, cloth, 3/6. 

Seven True Stories of the Supernatural, heard from 
those to whom they happened. 


THE RICHES OF THE POOR MAN. 
Thirteen short stories of Ireland. By P. J. OO;CONNOR 
DUFFY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/-. 

The author of this book was a prize-winner at the 
Aonach Tailteann of 1924. 
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By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
In Four Volumes. With 192 plates in colours. 
Demy 8vo. £3 3s. net. 
Volume I. With 48 Full-page Colour Plates. 16s. net. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE LAUGHS 


By MELESINA SETON CHRISTOPHER. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
PUBLICATIONS. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

Before and After Rousseau. 

By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 

English Literature in the University of Leeds. Edited by 

A. G. LITTLE, M.A., F.B.A. In Two Volumes. 

B8vo. 42s. net. 

Vol. I—From Hobbes to Hume, with Portrait and Memoir. 

Vol. II.—From Burke to Mazzini, with a List of the Writings 

of Professor Vaughan, by H. B. CHARLTON, M.A. 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT 
By the late MARK HOVELL, MA., 2nd Lieutenant, 
Sherwood Foresters, and Lecturer in Military History in the 
University of Manchester. 
Edited and Compiled, with a Memoir, by Professor T. F. Tour. 
New anp CHEAPER EpiTion. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Extracts from reviews of the First Edition :— 

“No future work on Chartism can be other than a development 
of Mr. Hovell’s work. It is lamentable that he should have been 
unable to leave more than a ground plan, but he has beyond all 
question left * the" ground plan."—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ The best consecutive narrative yet published of an important 
period, and future historians of Chartism will go to it as an 
authoritative document."—The Nation. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
TO THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS FELLOW DRAMATISTS 
By EDWARD H. SUGDEN, M.A.., B.Sc., Litt.D., Associate 
of the Owens College, Manchester, and Master of Queen's 


College, University of Melbourne. 4to. £3 3s. net. 
[Nearly Ready. 





IRON AND STEEL IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
By THOMAS SOUTHCLIFFE ASHTON, M.A., Senior 


Lecturer in Economics in the University of Manchester. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“Few books have been published during recent years of greater 
interest than this to the engineer who is willing for a short time to 
take his eyes off the technical and economic problems of to-day and 
the immediate future and to look back into the history of the 
development of the metal industries of Great Britain... . A really 
valuable contribution has been made to the history of iron and 
steel production.”—American Machinist. 


SAMUEL OLDKNOW AND 
THE ARKWRIGHTS : 


The Industrial Revolution at Stockport and Marple. 
By GEORGE UNWIN, MA., Com., Professor of 
Economic History in the University of Manchester. With 
Chapters by ArtHuR Huime and Georce Taytor, M.A. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“This is one of the most valuable, because it is one of the most 
direct and authentic, stories of the time we call the Industrial 
Revolution. . . . Every student of ec ic history will have to 
read this book, and many besides students will enjoy reading it.” 

—New Statesman. 

“ Will be of interest not only to the cotton trade in general and 
to the Stockport neighbourhood in particular, but also to economists 
and historians. It contains a mass of detailed information about 
the way trade and industry was carried on at the time.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 
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is a strange thing. Why do obviously useful words lose their 
meaning or go out of use? Why in most languages do we 
find no word or expression to correspond to a common thing 
or idea for which there is a good word in another? A vocabulary 
is sensitive to influence and the craze for cross-word puzzles 
may augment the vocabulary used by many persons. 

Another curious thing is the relationship between the written 
and the spoken language. The former tends to lag behind. 
As Professor Vendryes says, ‘“‘Frenchmen are writing a dead 
language, dating back to the writer of the seventeenth century.” 
Modern written Greek is an artificial language very different 
from the spoken tongue. The last section of the book deals 
with writing. This really might form the subject of a separate 
work ; the origin of writing cannot be adequately dealt with 
in a chapter. Certainly alphabets are not well constructed. 
Why should the author call the Slavonic alphabet of Cyril a 
masterpiece ? It is not phonetic; its characters are not easy 
to write or to print. No doubt the modern Serbian alphabet 
is nearly phonetic. But except for Hungarian, what European 
language has an absolutely phonetic writing? Would it be 
possible to have a phonetic spelling for English or French ? 
and should we like it if we had it? Perhaps it would be a 
better reform to pronounce words as they are spelt. But it 
has only been possible to mention a few of the questions which 
arise and :the information supplied by this readable book, 
which is excellently translated. 


PREFACES, DIALECTS AND DRAMA 


Moses. A Play in Seven Scenes. By LAwrRENCE LANGNER. 
Benn. 4s. paper, 6s. cloth. 
Two Plays. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Sisters’ Tragedy and Three Other Plays. By Ricuarp 
Hvueues. Heinemann. 6s. 

People who write long prefaces to their plays are usually out 
to prove something. Now you can’t prove anything in a play, 
but you might (though you seldom do) in a preface. So the 
preface is made to prove what the play can only illustrate ; and 
the result, from the dramatic point of view, may be successful 
in every sense but the artistic. So with Moses. Mr. Langner’s 
preface, which debates the thesis that polytheism produces art, 
monotheism science, is original, ingenious and interesting. 
But the same cannot be said of the play, which is intended to 
illustrate this theme in the person of Moses, the iconoclast, the 
symbol of “ Materialism and the Machine.”’ The author, in pursuit 
of his purpose, has rationalized the Old Testament story and, in 
so doing, has made it not only dull, but unreasonable. To most 
readers of the original Bible version the question of probability 
never occurs. The tale is too well told, too much alive. It 
has an artistic truth too satisfactory for us to worry about an 
inferior historical truth. But, long before Mr. Langner has 
finished translating it into reality and interpreting it, the story 
has become a tiresome corpse. The characters are as stiff as lay 
figures for all their naturalistic speech, and not all the rhetoric 
that the author on occasion puts into their mouths can stir them 
into life again. Worse still—into the mind of the reader steals 
an ever more worrying doubt as to the probability of the events. 
A whole nation wander for forty years up and down a narrow 
wilderness, bullied by this pedant lawyer? Impossible! They 
grumbled, says Mr. Langner. Grumbled! They wouldn’t have 
stood it for a week. 

According to: Mr. James Stephens, Mr. O’Casey is “the great- 
est dramatic find of modern times” ; and one can understand 
the enthusiasm with which these two “ powerful” plays were 
received at the Abbey Theatre. For they describe the agony 
of a nation, and they preach the gospel : ‘* Sacred Heart o’ Jesus, 
take away our hearts o’ stone, and give us hearts o’ flesh! Take 
away this murdherin’ hate, an’ give us Thine own eternal love.” 
To the Dublin playgoer, who experienced the horrors of 1920 
and 1922 the conditions portrayed are probably too realistic 
to arouse any such suspicion of exaggeration as may strike the 
foreigner, who judges these plays as drama and nothing more. 
To the English reader Mr. O’Casey loses effect by over-emphasis. 
He is too lurid. The accumulation of disasters in Act III. of 
Juno and the Paycock oversteps the boundary between the 
sublime and the ridiculous; and such refrains as that of Davoren 
throughout The Shadow of a Gunman: “ Ah me, alas! Pain, 
pain, pain ever, for ever!” become merely tiresome in repetition. 

The plays, of course, are written in dialect ; and that places 
them, except locally, at a disadvantage. Dialect, other than 


one’s own, is troublesome in print and wearisome to the ear. 
Tt needs a Synge to sublimate parochial idiom to a level of poetry 








at which it can be accepted as just such another dramatic cop. 
vention as, for instance, blank verse. Until the Irish learn their 
own language, or adopt King’s English; until their speech js 
ours, or can be translated into ours; their drama, however 
great its national appeal, can hardly be exported abroad. That 
is a pity, a serious pity. But in their case, since they have no 
language of their own, it appears inevitable. Mr. Hughes, in his 
excellent Comedy of Good and Evil, has not quite the same excuse, 
True, for his purpose a Welsh setting is peculiarly appropriate, 
but one cannot help regretting that he failed to find some other 


medium than that of the most irritating of all dialects. In spite 
of this drawback, he has produced a very fine play. ‘“* For one 
must always be careful of distinctions ” is his theme. It is wel] 


conceived, well thought out, and well and boldly executed, 
The supernatural element does not, perhaps, always “‘ come off”; 
the leg ‘* business” is certainly silly; and some people wil] 
doubtless find the “ fey ” dialogue at the beginning of the first 
act rather tedious. But, taken as a whole, the play maintains q 
high standard of comedy and tragedy, beautifully blended; 
and there are passages, such as the trial of Mr. Williams’ soul 
in Act III., which are very good indeed. 

Of the shorter plays in this volume there is not much to say. 
They are interesting in the sense in which detective fiction is 
interesting, but they do not seem to have any other merit. Of 
The Man Born to be Hanged, Mr. Hughes writes: ‘* The situation 
comes very near being a parody of Synge: who would, I think, 
have certainly sent Davey and Nell off together ; and the purpose 
of the echo is to make the audience expect that consummation, 
while still keeping a trick or two up one’s sleeve.”” Now that’s 
just the trouble. Synge would have scorned such “ tricks” ; 
and so must Mr. Hughes, if he is to become the dramatist for 
whom so many have so long been crying in the wilderness. A 
dramatist is not a conjuror. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE BARRES 


Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer. By Jean-Baptiste Barris. 
Edited, and with an introduction by his grandson, MauRIcE 
Barras. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

“If the truth must be told,” says Monsieur Maurice Barrés 
when telling how as a child he had been set to read the three 
manuscript volumes of his grandfather’s Itinerary, ‘“‘I used to 
bend over them with more good-will than pleasure.” And, 
if the truth must be told about any reader, even of the historian 
or the specialist, the appearance of yet another diary of the 
Napoleonic campaigns will inevitably arouse more good will 
than pleasure in the breast. There are no vexed points in the 
history of those operations, all the documents of which have 
been preserved and edited long ago, and the great writers of 
fiction have already exhausted themselves on the romantic, 
dramatic and psychological aspects of all Napoleon’s actions 
as they affected real or imaginary characters. Even the 
wonderful short story of the retreat from Moscow, which stands 
first in the last volume of Joseph Conrad’s works, needs a little 
good will on the reader’s part in order to launch him on its 
tragic flood. 

But just as M. Barrés, come to years of discrimination, has 
found in the pages which his grandfather revised with cheerful 
care a merit of their own, so the reader of Memoirs will be re- 
warded by many touches of humanity, many pleasant or illumin- 
ating details, and finally by the accumulated evidences of a very 
real and admirable human character, as he ploughs his way, 
a little heavily at first, through the well-known history of the 
First Empire, The Hundred Days, or The July Monarchy ; attends 
the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Dresden, Leipzig; passes 
from Paris to Nancy, to Metz, to Strassbourg, and finally settles 
down with the half-pay officer at Charmes, and learns how he 
occupied the fourteen years of his retirement in putting his 
diaries into their present form. 

The piety of the grandson singles out for comment a deserted 
girls’ school in which, on the eve of the Battle of Jena, the young 
soldier was quartered. This detail is to M. Maurice Barrés 
an illuminating break in the military tale, and he rejoices overt 
the memory of the day after the disasters of Leipzig when the 
diarist found time to record how: 

in the village of Ober-Thomaswald, for the only time in my life, 

I saw a kind of rose-tree whose wood and leafage smelt of roses, like 

the flower itself, which was very lovely. 

There is, too, a night-piece: Napoleon appears suddenly 
out of the darkness near a bivouac: he holds a letter in his 
hand: a soldier snatches a handful of straw and lights it at 
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QUALITY CARS 


The Quality built into every 
Humber model makes it cheaper 
in the long run than lower-priced 
cars, while all the time the 
Humber owner has the satis- 
faction of feeling that he drives 
something infinitely pleasing in 
finish and performance. 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 
LONDON— 
West End Showrooms: 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1 
Export Branch Office: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


Repair Works & Service Depét: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 











Foremost in Light Car Value 


F you are looking for a light car at a moderate 
cost and with a reputation for economy and 
refinement, investigate the claims of the 

Humber 8/18 H.P. Model. It is a high-powered 
Humber Touring Car in miniature with all the 
essential qualifications demanded by the owner- 
driver for touring purposes. Its road worthiness 
is surprising. Well might even experienced 
motorists seek information about the wonderfully 
efficient engine under the bonnet. It is hard to 
believe that it is not higher than 8/18 h.p. 

Prices from £240. Allow us to post you our convincing 
little booklet, and read about its wonderful performances 


in 1924. 


Dunlop Tyres to all Models. 
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the embers of the camp fire so that the Emperor may see to read 
by its flame: “‘ From one bivouac he went to another... 
all the soldiers, non-commissioned officers and officers provided 
themselves with improvised torches, so that for leagues from 
our front to our rear there was a general blaze.” 

The Itineraries are full of such vignettes of things seen; but 
with age, ar eupeptic glow coloured the old soldier's memory 
of the horrors which counterbalanced these vivid moments, 
and so, while retaining his convictions that war is evil and 
useless, he deliberately softened the resentment of its harshness 
when recasting his diary in the form in which it has now been 
translated into English. But, revised and mellowed as the 
story we now can read may be, enough of its original stuff remains 
to show that officers and men in the Napoleonic campaigns 
saw as little of the general plan and suffered as keenly from 
the minor torments of battle as any soldier in the war of our 
own day. 

Long before he ever saw a battle-field young Barrés was 
worn out with route-marching and broken by the heavy pack 
he carried, to which was added the monstrous burden of the 
bearskin helmet. This device becomes an obsession with the 
young diarist. Once he loots an officer’s headgear. But the 
burden had its uses: 

The order was given to put on our plumed bear-skins: this 
told us that an important action was about to take place. 


However Folly was defeated by Logic and Necessity, and in 
the same entry (clearly telescoped from a longer passage in 
the Itinerary) we read: 

Our hats were for the most part in such bad condition, and it 
was so awkward to carry two sorts of headgear and have one 
always on one’s knapsack, giving more trouble than it was worth, 
that all the Chasseurs decided as by a spontaneous impulse, to 
throw their hats away. This was done throughout both regiments 
. . . The sacrifice was accomplished amidst cries of joy from 
the whole of the infantry Guard. 

There are flashes of peace; brief interludes in Paris during 
one of which the young soldier found time to have his portrait 
taken by the phisionotrace, an apparatus all record of which 
has now passed from the history of mechanical portraiture. 
Later in his career Jean-Baptiste Barrés witnessed the trans- 
ference of allegiance from Napoleon to Louis XVIII. and 
attended a Session of the Académie Frangaise at which a prize 
was awarded to M. Legouvé for a poem on the “ Discovery of 
Printing,” in which certain lines setting forth the dangers to 
which the Press might be subjected under a government inimical 
to enlightenment were vigorously applauded. 

The book has suffered far less than most memoirs do at the 
hands of its translator: but it would be all the better for a 
few good maps, and for such notes as the lay reader usually 
requires to complete his enjoyment of works referring to 
history. 


SWIFT 


Directions to Servants. By JonaTrHan Swirr. Golden Cockerel 
Press. 18s. 6d. 

It is said that Swift, when his memory was almost gone, 
and when he had ceased to take any interest in literature or 
even life itself, was yet heard to inquire very anxiously about 
the manuscript of this unfinished work, which he thought he 
had mislaid ; and in a letter to the poet Gay, as we are informed 
in a small note to this reprint, he spoke of it as one of the two 
great works on which he was then engaged—the other being 
Polite Conversations. The author, then, thought a good deal 
of this Directions to Servants, possibly because of the amount 
of work he must have put into it. He must have taken up the 
essay every now and then to finish some part, or to add details 
to another, for he had begun it at quite an early period of his 
career, and therefore must have had. it beside him for twenty 
years or more. It must have constantly delighted his saturnine 
spirit to gather notes for such damning support to his views on 
the rottenness of humanity. What could illustrate better the 
Yahoo-like nature of men and women than this bitterly ironic 
work, which professes to recommend for imitation all the most 
objectionable tricks that he knew or supposed to be in use 
among servants ? 

What time, what labour, what intensity of thought Swift 
must have bestowed upon it! Even if a reader does not find 
it very interesting or amusing to read at length this minutely 
detailed and almost gloating observation of the vices and 
knaveries of domestics, it will yet be impossible not to admire 
the patient industry that went to its compiling. Besides, it 
certainly adds to our knowledge of human nature; and, on 





reflection, it will be granted that many of the mental attitudes 
to work implied by the nasty or lazy habits of these servant, 
are not confined solely to them. We might see something of | 
ourselves in this pamphlet—a thought that probably occurred 
to the Dean! 

In all probability, too, whenever there is a large staff of 
servants the same or similar habits prevail to-day. A hotel 
manager would doubtless find Directions to Servants most 
interesting ; and though the irony is sometimes a little forceq 
and the humour rather weak, whatever has been found worthy 
of prolonged attention by such a man as Swift is bound to interest 
us, especially when there are so many points in it that give us 
an insight into his own complex and obscure nature. 

Every now and then there crops up an example of that nasti. 
ness of thought which seemed to be an inherent part of Swift's 
character. Many of the vilest habits suggested would surely 
occur only to an insane person; and some of the tricks are of 
too distorted a nature for an ordinary being to think of. In 
the “ Directions to the Butler,” for instance, we read: “ L 
three or four pounds of butter together with your hand, then 
dash it against the wall just over the dresser, so as to have it 
ready to pull to pieces as you have occasion for it.” 

Of course, it is full of that microscopic observation that 
caused Emerson, we think, to say of Swift that “he described 
his fictional characters as for a police-court”’; but the total 
gesture of the essay is really an illustration of his own morbid 
sensibility to all the worst sides of human nature. Reading it 
through one would never believe that there was or could be such 
a person as an honest servant. Every one of the servants, 
indoor and outdoor, from the butler and the coachman to the 
shoe-black and the stable boy, is an arrant knave, always un- 
willing to work, always ready to steal, and never, by any chance, 
likely to perform any service but in the nastiest, dirtiest, laziest 
manner, 

When a candle is to be extinguished it may be run against 
the wainscot ; put on the ground and trodden on ; held upside 
down until it is choked by its own grease, or crammed into the 
socket of the candlestick, or whirled round in the hand until 
it goes out. ‘“* The cook may run the candle’s nose into the 
meal tub, or the groom into a vessel of oats, or a lock of hay, 
or a heap of litter ; the housemaid may put out her candle by 
running it against the looking glass.” Quite so, Dr. Swift, 
but pernicious as the atmosphere of the servants’ hall may be 
upon our too-easily corrupted dispositions, surely even the 
laziest person would be more likely to blow a candle out or put 
the snuffer over it than to extinguish it by such distorted methods 
as those suggested? 

We have always thought that there was a good deal of Iago 
in Swift’s make-up, and there is no better example of this side 
of his nature than this essay. Like Shakespeare’s most con- 
vincing villain,‘ he knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 
of human dealings ”—particularly the bad qualities. It was 
“his nature’s plague to spy into abuses,” and though he only 
too often found the evidence that proved his suspicions were 
well founded, we think we may fairly add that oft his jealousy 
shaped faults that were not. 


This edition of Directions to Servants, by the way, is limited 7 


to 380 copies (350 for sale), is beautifully bound and printed, 
and is decorated by John Nash. ; 


IRELAND THROUGH BOOKISH EYES 


Changing Ireland. Literary Backgrounds of the Irish Free 
State. By Norreys Jepnson O’Conor. Harvard Univer 


sity Press and Milford. 11s. 6d. , 


The literary background of the Free State is a subject upon 
which a good book could be written, but the man who succeeds 
in doing it will have to face a stiffer job of spade work than 
Mr. O’Conor has undertaken. His hotch-potch of essays and 
book notices, while it contains much that is interesting about 
individual Irish authors of the present generation, leaves un- 
answered the main questions raised in the preface or answers them 
with generalisations that few Irishmen would accept, however 
convincing they may have appeared to the American audiences 
for whom the papers were originally written. Ireland has 
acquired a new political status since what is known as the 
‘* Literary Movement ” came into existence ; that the movement 
had much to do with determining that status is by no means 4 
indisputable as Mr. O’Conor assumes. ‘ The ideal of nationality 
expressed politically in the Irish Free State ’ was certainly not 
created by latter-day writers, whether their medium was Gaeli¢ 
or English. It owes a good deal more to Wolfe Tone than # 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, as Mr. Yeats, one imagines, would be the first 
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to admit; and the Carsonite Volunteers and the Great War 
were infinitely more potent factors than the Gaelic League in 
enabling Sinn Fein to compass the downfall of the Parliamentary 


Party. 

Undoubtedly the Anglo-Irish writers gave their blessing to 
the Gaelic League, and their exertions aided largely in changing 
the attitude of the educated minority towards the language. 
But Gaelic Leaguers with rare exceptions never looked with 
much favour upon the literary movement. They suspected it 
from the first as an anglicising influence which was likely to 

ve a formidable obstacle to their ideals, and of late years 
the breach between the two schools has widened into open war. 
Nine Gaelic Leaguers out of ten would reject as poisonous heresy 
Mr. O’Conor’s remark that “ Irish authors may write in English 
and still remain thoroughly national.” So far the language 
enthusiasts have failed to produce authors that count, and since 
a knowledge of modern Irish provides no key to unlock the 
treasures of the older literature, the unfortunate Gael is practi- 
cally confined to a diet of dull educational handbooks. Mr. 
O’Conor asserts that “‘in thirty years Irish men and women have 
grown to understand the continuity of their tradition.’ This 
may be true of a small minority, but it is questionable if the great 
mass of the people have gained a much clearer conception of 
history from the fact that the figure their fathers called Erin is 
now labelled Cathleen ni Houlihan. Broadly speaking, Gaelic 
literature is not read ; one of the leaders of the literary revival 
admitted sorrowfully a few months ago that no Anglo-Irish 
writer could keep himself in tobacco on his sales at home. It 
would not be difficult to show that the cinema and the “ two- 
gun” tough of American popular fiction have done more to 
influence the popular mind of Ireland than the legendary deeds 
of Cuchulain and Ferdia. 

The Gaelic ideal in politics is a still more elusive quantity 
than the Gaelic note in literature. If anything is certain from 
the researches of historians like Dr. Eoin MacNeill and Mrs. 
Stopford Green it is that the old Gaelic polity was a loosely knit 
confederation of independent kingdoms somewhat on the model 
of the new grouping of the Dominions in the British Common- 
wealth. Central authority could not be asserted at the expense 
of local independence. But the Free State is above all things 
a strongly centralised Government. Even its police services 
are exclusively controlled from Dublin; throughout large 
portions of its area it has suppressed popular governing bodies in 
favour of paid Commissioners nominated by the Executive, 
and one of its latest legislative measures is to abolish district 
councils. Nobody doubts that were the Republicans in power 
they would pursue much the same course, and though their 
demand for the abolition of the Northern Government is made 
in the name of the Gaelic ideal, this repudiation of local indepen- 
dence is a flat contradiction of what we know of Gaelic politics 
inthe past. Had Mr. O’Conor looked at Ireland as it is, and not 
at Ireland as reflected in the books of the last ten years, his 
generalisations might have been less impressive, but they would 
have been more in accordance with facts. 


WATCHING ANIMALS 


Waterside Creatures. By Frances Prrrt. 
12s. 6d. 

Women do not watch wild creatures more patiently and 

accurately than men do, but they take a maternal interest 
in them very much akin to that of little girls in their dolls. 
_ No man ever wrote a good book about pets. Men lose 
interest in pets when they stop “showing off.” Men’s absorp- 
tion is in ferreting out information, in discovering what beasts 
and birds are up to, in getting a difficult photograph of them. 
Women will sit and watch wild creatures at play with the 
Same unexacting, placid satisfaction of mothers knitting in 
a deck-chair on the beach, surrounded by their brood. The 
country is full of them. They are on astonishingly intimate 
terms with squirrels and birds, hedgehogs and hares and 
dormice, though usually astonishingly ignorant of other equally 
ubiquitous creatures on which they do not happen to have 
lavished their affections. The pet books of the late Mrs. 
Brightwen, a naturalist of this type, transcend those of any 
man. And those of Miss Pitt transcend those of Mrs. Brightwen ; 
she knows a lot more, too. 

The study of her two infant otters, Moses and Aaron, to be 
found in this, her latest book of wild life sketches, is a parti- 
cularly charming piece of work. Other sketches describe the 
coot and the kingfisher, the water rat, the water shrew, the 
heron, the wild duck, the dabchick and the wagtails. They 
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become permanently incapacitated 





Life Income 
£375 


and unable to earn a living, no 
further deposits will be required, and 
£30 a month will be paid to you 
until you are 55, when the £4500 
will be due. 


Income Tax Saving. 

During the run of the policy, you 
will save from £300 to £400 in 
Income Tax, calculated on present 
rate. 


Any Age, any Amount. 


This Plan of Investment-Insurance 
can be adopted at any age and for 
any amount. The man with a small 
income need not hesitate because he 
cannot arrange for so great a sum 
as the one mentioned—the main 
thing is to make a start. There is 
no better way of making provision 
for your later years and for protect- 
ing the interests of your family. As 
an investment the plan is profitable 
and absolutely safe. As an insur- 
ance it has advantages which cannot 


be gained elsewhere. 


| Assets £56,000,000. 


The Sun of Canada, the great 
Annuity Company, which makes this 
opportunity for you, has assets of 
over £56,000,000 under strict Govern- 
ment supervision, so that assurance is 
made doubly sure. 


Let us know your name, address, 
exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment- 
Insurance to your own circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. 


Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C. 2. 








1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 





The 


cantile Marine. 
Employment, and man 
to the 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £11,000 qs 


President: H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civir 

hundreds have been Emigrated 
ritish Dominions. 








Chairman and Treasurer: C. 
Deputy Chairman: F. 


Joint Secs.: H. BRI 
COPELAND. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN, 
MALDEN, Esq., M.A 


H. CLAYTON 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSO 


WF. DEVITT, Esq. 
STOW WALLEN & HENRY &. 


N, Esq 





164 Shaftes' 
VICE-ADMIRAL SI 





THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
TRAINING SHIP, 
Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


LIONEL HALSEY says— 
I have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelied.” 
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are not merely entertaining. Not one of them fails to tell 
a keenly observant naturalist something that he had not been 
quite sure about or to throw a significant sidelight on some 
interesting way of behaviour. We often used to wonder, for 
instance, why rooks fly up and down sprouting reed beds at 
the end of May. It is the moorhens’ eggs they are after, and 
to baffle the marauders the flags are drawn down and inter- 
laced into a roof. Miss Pitt suggests that the moorhen is the 
only British bird that builds supplementary ‘ nursery nests ” 
for the young, and draws our attention to the curious help- 
lessness or apathy of most birds faced by urgently necessary 
repairs. Perhaps it is a wise precaution of Nature to imbue 
most birds with the instinct to desert a damaged nest, even 
though it contain two or three eggs, and start again, some 
yards away, for a nest found damaged is generally a nest dis- 
covered by an enemy, which may have been scared away 
before looting the eggs, but will probably return now he knows 
the site. 

Most people still think that birds regard their surroundings 
as public property, as do crabs on the beach or butterflies in 
the air. The truth is, of course, that among many species 
intense rivalry exists at nesting time, and the intruder on an 
already occupied “estate” is repelled as indignantly as a 
Surbiton paterfamilias would go forth to do battle with a 
passer-by who walked in the garden gate and sat down on 
the trim little lawn. The dipper, or water ouzel, actually 
claims half a mile or so of stream, avers Miss Pitt, “their 
territory, to be held against all comers of their own species.” 

A considerable number of photographs are reproduced, and 
an excellent innovation in a book of wild life sketches of this 
kind is a brief scientific note at the end of each, giving the 
Latin names of the beast or bird, and its geographical distri- 
bution. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Swallow Book. By Ernst Totter. English version by 
Assaiey Dukes. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

- Since ordinary prisoners have been known to solace themselves 
with the comradeship of rats, mice and such small fare, it is but fitting 
that the swallows, dedicate to literature in a sonnet of Gautier, should 
bring on their gusty wings magic from the shores of Senegal, Lake 
Omandaba and the holy fields of Africa to a poet in his dungeon. The 
fortunate who have been awakened at dawn to find a strayed swallow 
in the room, know the graceful confusions of those dark pointed wings 
in a little air. In the April of 1922, a pair of swallows nested in the 
cell of the famous German playwright and revolutionary, Ernst 
Toller, during his confinement at the fortress of Niederschénenfeld, 
in complete defiance of the typically Prussian prison regulation: 


“Paragraph X: It is forbidden to suffer birds within the house 
of punishment. 
Men. Men.” 

To their friendliness, or rather unconcern, was due Das Schwal- 
benbuch. Even in translation, the lightness of the liberated verse, 
rapid and tipped to the wing, comes, and the limpid delicacy of 
rhythmic thought that half echoes the Zirizi, zirizi, urr of the swallows. 
No one can read this peon of wings on the air, with its sad undertone 
of a humanity that has forgotten how to rejoice, and remain unmoved 
by its vision of bird and beast hunted for fashion or even necessity. 
In the long prison days of sun or darkness the building of the nest 
by the little “‘swallow-man ” and his wise woman seems that of a 
Temple of Life. And the youngsters come: 


Grey silken hairlets 

Sprout in comic bushes 

From rosy bodies 

As if impaled 

On a thin wire-drawn neck 

The head... 

And when a yellow beak is opened 
Gapes 

Ridiculous rage. 

The verse seems to wheel, drop and lengthen with the flight of the 
young swallows. But summer passes, the sun ray shortens in the 
cell, and losing their second brood by famine, the swallows seek the 
archipelagoes. The dramatic setting of the poem is, by the very 
reticence of the writer and his concentration on sweetness and light 
more powerful in its suggestion. F 


Bare Souls. By Gamauiet Braprorp. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Next to fiction, we understand from the booksellers, nothing sells 
like biography. And biography as a rule costs a lot more monev. 
We do not complain of the vogue. There is no reason why such 
books as this should not be read: but equally there seems small 
reason why they should be written. 





Mr. Bradford takes himself with a high seriousness : he has chosen 
a title which we hesitate to call pretentious: and he assures us jp 
his preface that he is in future going to devote all his time and 
**to an extensive series of American portraits.” He describes his 
method as psychographic. We have not been able to discover jp 
his book any such originality of interpretation or approach as would 
justify his implied claims ; but on the other hand we have discovered 
nothing intemperate or ill-founded. 

His subjects are Voltaire, Gray, Horace Walpole, Cowper, Lamb, 
Keats, Flaubert and Fitzgerald; and he has patiently read ang 
thought about them all. He is good, for instance, on the st 
and solidity of Lamb’s character: ‘‘The common daily duties of 
life, however disliked, are done without complaining, sometimes 
with humorous rebellion, but done, and done well. Obligations 
of toil, obligations of money are respected to the point of scruple.” 
But the point, though just, is old. And it is difficult to know what 
to make of such padding as the following sentence on Keats: “ Per. 
haps it was better to have left only those odes and sonnets and 
Hyperion than to have piled volume upon volume which no one 
would have time to read.” This is the oddest consolation for the 
early death of genius that we have ever met. 


Empty Chairs. By Squire Bancrorr. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Those writers of reminiscences who fear that if they avoid scandal. 
mongering their books will be tedious, may well take a lesson from 
Sir Squire Bancroft; he has not a bad word to say of anyone, but 
is dignified and well-mannered and not dull. True, he only allows 
us to see his friends, so to speak, in their dress-clothes and with 
scarcely any more intimacy than at a large dinner-party; but it 
is a very pleasant dinner-party, the talk is good and the guests are 
worth meeting. There are several glimpses of King Edward; a 
curious one is of him wandering forlornly through the streets in the 
rain soon after the death of the Duke of Clarence and confessing 
wistfully that he did not know what to do with himself, “as they 
were so steeped in sorrow.’”’ We catch sight of Longfellow and 
Browning driving in a hansom and of Longfellow pushing his umbrella 
through the trap in the roof so that the driver might keep himself 
dry. We meet Church dignitaries, lawyers, artists and of couse 
actors and actresses. There are some good stories. We like the 
one of the man who sent letters of congratulation to two of his friends 
whose knighthoods were announced in the same Honours List. To 
one he wrote: “My dear Tree. Hearty congratulations. You 
ought to have had it long ago. But why Pinero?” To the other 
he wrote: ‘‘My dear Pinero. Hearty congratulations. You ought 
to have had it long ago. But why Tree?’’ Unfortunately he put 
his letters into the wrong envelopes. There are frequent references 
to the late Lady Bancroft, to whose charming personality and talents 
as an actress the book is primarily a tribute, and to that remote 
period of theatrical history when the Bancrofts were in management 
at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Sir Squire Bancroft is now 
eighty-four but his zest for life appears to be as keen as ever. 


Shepherd Easton’s Daughter. By Mary J. H. Sxrine. Arnold. 
7s. 6d. 

In this “beautiful story” as Miss Evelyn Underhill calls 
it in the foreword she contributes, the late Mrs. Skrine translates 
a medieval saint in terms of the modern word, and the measure of 
her success is the ease with which she captures our judgment and 
holds it to the end. If she misses complete achievement, it is because 
once or twice towards the end she is too explicit and draws analogies 
that will not hold. Nevertheless she has, as Miss Underhill says, 
placed in a setting of English peasant life the essential secret of 
sanctity. Dorcas Easton is the daughter of a shepherd, the one 
girl in a family of boys. The atmosphere in which the family live 
is religious, wholesomely and cheerfully religious. The mother is 
a Wesleyan, the father was “Church,” and is perhaps a little sceptical 
of Methodism in his grave humorous way. And it is in these sur- 
roundings that Dorcas grows up with her twin brother Arthur, 
her other self. There is no exaggeration in the story ; it is all told 
plainly and simply and matter-of-factly, it never degenerates into 
prettiness, and we watch without amazement the child growing 
in goodness, until she radiates power. The healing or rather the 
soothing and relieving of the sick woman, the death of the twin 
brother mortally injured before his sister’s eyes, the girl’s first visit 
to a church, the dedication of her life to the poor and sick and wicked 
and the final frustration of her plans, that is the story ; but through 
it and into it many stories affecting many families are woven, 80 
that we always see the peasant maid in the midst of a real world, 
surrounded by love and hate; by friends and enemies, yet always 


alone. 


Select Passages Illustrating Mithraism. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. A. S. Geppen, D.D. S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 
This is a useful little introduction to a faith, still to a large extent 
mysterious, which, as the most formidable rival of Christianity 
in the Roman Empire, cannot be left out of account in any study of 
comparative religion. The origin, the esoteric significance, @ 
the decline of the worship of Mithra are all alike obscure, but Dr. 
Gedden has assembled here some of the most salient of the refereaces 
to Mithraism by the Greek and Latin writers of the early Christiat 
centuries, and has prefaced them with a compact introduction 
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DO YOU WANT TO 


BUY A HOUSE? 


This Society has helped scores of thousands to make 
such purchases. It is willing to help YOU. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Save £1,000? 
L 1 PAID TO THIS SOCIETY on the first 





day of each month will, with our present 
rate of interest, amount— 


In Ten Years to - - £150 
In Twenty Years to - £385 
In Thirty Years to - £750 


In Thirty-Five Years to £1,000 


Larger or smaller payments will produce correspond- 
ingly larger or smaller results. 

Interest at 44% credited free of Income Tax. 

No person has ever lost a single penny of his invest- 
ment in this Society during its seventy years’ existence. 

Capital can be withdrawn at par at short notice. 


Assets exceed - - £2,300,000 
Reserve Fund exceeds - £245,000 
By far the largest reserve in proportion to liabilities of any 


large Building Society having an office in London. Apply fer 
Prospectus, personally or by letter, to the— 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 


4, 6 & 8 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4 
(2 doors from St. Paul’s Cathedral). EDWARD WOOD, Manager. 
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WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
d a poor woman dying in a London street and tried to 
her into a hospital, without success, as he did not possess the 





requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore. 
determined to start a hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free Hospital, now in Gray's Inn Road, 
WC. 1. This hospital was, until quite recently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. The 
— may be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart., Hon. 
rer. 
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OVERHAUL YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


OME will have turned out good 
S —others bad. Why not realise 
those investments which show 
a profit and invest the proceeds in 
the Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society, Established 1847, 
If you don’t realise, they may depreciate 
in value and when you want the money 
you will only be able to sell at a loss, 


But—an investment in the Woolwich 
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summing up briefly knowledge of the subject. The illustrative pas- 
sages quoted here are for the most part drawn from Cumont’s The 
Mysteries of Mithra, which remains the standard work, and the 
value of the author’s brief study is enhanced by a select bibliography. 
His introduction is intended merely to serve the purpose of elucidating 
and providing a background for the passages translated, but, apart 
from its value to the student, it is suggestive enough to stimulate 
the curiosity of even the lay reader about this veiled religion which 
at one period—under the Emperor Julian called the Apostate— 
actually overthrew temporarily the supremacy of the Christian 
faith. Dr. Gedden attributes the earlier Christian apologists’ appa- 
rently inadequate recognition of its menace to the fact that the two 
religions clashed directly less than might be supposed. Christianity 
was a religion of the cities, whereas Mithraism was the religion of 
the army and followed the troops in the garrison towns and the great 
cantonments on the borders of the Empire. This is borne out by 
the fact that its decline went to some extend hand in hand with that 
of Rome’s military power. Dr. Gedden’s little work is scrupulously 
fair, stressing the spiritual appeal of Mithraism, so far as literary 
references can solve the riddle of the dumbness of its monuments, 
and hinting that the criticism and opposition of Christianity may 
have played a relatively small part in the ultimate eclipse of the 
worship of the deathless and glorified Sun. 


The History of the Fabian Society. [By Epwarp R. Pease. 
and Unwin. 6s. 

The first edition of Mr. Pease’s Hisiory of the Fabian Society covered 
the years from its foundation in 1883 to 1916. The second edition 
contains a new chapter, which brings the story up to the end of 1924, 
and describes the events which led to the Fabian Society abandoning 
its old non-party traditions and becoming definitely a branch of the 
Labour Party organisation. By so doing it lost something perhaps 
in prestige and authority, but nothing as Mr. Pease’s account shows, 
in respect of membership or financial prosperity. 


Allen 


THE CITY 

NE has a certain respect for a peer who publicly 
() states that he is proud to be a grocer, but I cannot 
help wishing that the report and accounts of Lever 
Brothers, Limited, were equally frank. This gigantic under- 
taking has a subscribed capital of £56,627,546, of which 
about £40,000,000 is in the hands of the public, without 
reckoning some £8,000,000 of Debentures. The public 
holds fixed-interest Stocks only, the ordinary shares being 
privately held. Apart from showing the amount of divi- 
dend required by each class of stock,, the information 
vouchsafed by the annual report of this Company is con- 
tained in sixteen lines. No Profit and Loss Account is 
given, but in the Balance Sheet appears the item £5,476,166, 
being the balance of profit and loss account “ including 
balance of undistributed profits of Associated Companies 
(partly estimated), and before charging the portion of their 
Advertising Expenditure carried forward referred to in the 
Report of Directors.” The corresponding figure last year 
was £5,071,978, but during the year the subscribed capital 
was increased by £5,524,285, and the dividends on the Pre- 
ference and Preferred Ordinary shares called for £4,930,855, 
as against £4,524,285 in the previous year. The Reserve 
Fund has been debited with war and other losses prior to 
December, 1923, amounting to £607,606, and, with the addi- 
tion of £250,000 out of last year’s profits, this now stands at 
£421,441, which is not a wonderful sum for an issued share 
and debenture capital of nearly £65,000,000. The amount 

carried forward is reduced from £57,693 to £55,312. 

* a * 

It is impossible to follow the ramifications of this great 
business, for information regarding them only leaks out 
from time to time, as in the case of the Niger Company 
which is now controlled by Lever Brothers and has to be 
helped. Unlike so many of Lever Brothers’ subsidiaries, the 
public holds the shares in this company, and the report for 
the eighteen’months ended June last has just appeared. No 
Profit and Loss Account is included, but as the Profit and 
Loss Debit in the balance sheet has risen from £914,261 to 
£1,285,749, one must conclude that a further loss of 
£871,488 was made during that period. Lever Brothers are 
now furnishing capital against 7 per cent. Second Debenture 
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Stock, which they will offer, par for par, against surrende 


of 8 per cent. Preference Shares. Presumably many of thy § 


subsidiary companies are flourishing, for the Report of 
Lever Brothers states that “ The Directors are satisfied, 
after careful consideration of the value of the whole of th 
Assets of the Company, that any depreciations in value ay 
amply covered by the appreciations in the value of the 
holdings of the Company in Associated Companies.” 
* ok ok 

I am often asked if I would recommend a purchase of 
Lever Brothers Preference and Preferred Ordinary Share 
which can be bought at prices to yield from 6 to 9 pe 
cent. My reply is that, if Lord Leverhulme is assured of 
another hundred years’ life, or, alternatively, the Company 
has insured his life for twenty-five million pounds, I should 


consider any of the shares a fair speculative risk. 
* * * 


What is considered to be the largest single industria] 
financing transaction on record took place at the end of last 
week in the United States, when on one day 850,000 7 per 
cent. preference shares of Dodge Brothers were placed, while 
two days later $75,000,000 of 6 per cent. Bonds of the same 
Company were also publicly subscribed. The preference 
shares, in accordance with growing American practice, have 
no nominal value, but are entitled to a dividend of 7 per 
cent. per annum, and as this issue was made at $100 per 
share, the amount involved on the shares alone was 
$750,000,000. What made the issue attractive was the 
fact that one ordinary share (again of no par value) was 
given with each preference share, and the statement was 
made that the earnings for the first quarter of the current 
year were at an annual rate exceeding $6 per ordinary 
share. The founder of the business was originally with Mr. 
Henry Ford, and, like that gentleman, kept his undertaking 
as a privately owned concern. The Dodge car is very 
popular in the United States, and in production ranks third 
in the world. According to the circular issued by the 
syndicate of twenty-eight banking firms which handled the 
issue, the business, which was formed in 1914, has never had 
an unprofitable year, while its net earnings in 1924 were 
$19,965,000. If one goes further back, it appears that the 
net profits for the last six years are sufficient to cover the 
preference dividend twice over, whilst the 1924 profits, 
after deducting interest on the 6 per cent. Bonds, now 
issued, were equal to two and a-half times the preference 
share dividend requirements. The current assets are 
stated to exceed $52,422,000, while the current liabilities are 
less than $16,665,000. Small wonder that the shares were 
immediately over-subscribed and stand at a premium. | 
wonder when a British motor company will be able to offer 
the investing public anything as attractive. 

* * * 

Never, within my experience, has there been so much 
fantastic rubbish circularised as at present. The oil lease 
game has subsided, and the Ford Units of Canada Campaign 
looks like collapsing ; but people are being implored to buy 
shares in a company that proposes to recover treasure from 
ships sunk at the battle of Navarino in 1827 ; then there is 
that wonderful mine in Mexico in which the Count of 
Villamoro concealed his gold and silver from the officers of 
the Inquisition in 1730; and you are asked to take shares 
in the company that is going to get it! Only a genius 
would think of floating a company on cross-word puzzles, 
but this is what a firm calling itself “‘ Skillwins ” is doing. 
The firm has addresses in Paris and London. Its pros 
pectus does not appear to comply with the law, for although 
it gives the name of the company (“ Skillwins, Limited ”) 
the directors’ names are not given, nor is it intimated that 
the prospectus has been filed at Somerset House. Surely 
the authorities should move in some of these cases. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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